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DEVELOPMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  LOWER 
GEORGIA  FROM  1850  TO  1880. 

ROLAND  M.  HARPER.  PH.  D. 

0«oloBlcal  Survey  of  Alabama 


In  the  preceding  number  of  the  Quarterly  the  writer 
sketched  the  development  of  agriculture  from  1850  to  1880 
in  that  part  of  Georgia  lying  north  of  the  fall  line  (about 
two-fifths  of  the  state),  by  means  of  census  statistics.  The 
present  article  covers  the  coastal  plain  or  lower  three-fifths 
of  the  state,  for  the  same  period.  The  explanation  of  the 
methods  used  and  the  general  principles  illustrated  will  not 
be  repeated  any  more  than  necessary,  for  it  is  presumed  that 
every  reader  of  this  will  also  have  access  to  the  preceding 
instalment.  The  soil  and  vegetation  of  each  region  will  be 
described  briefly,  and  the  principal  emphasis  will  be  laid  on 
the  economic  and  social  differences  induced  by  (or  correlated 
with)  differences  of  soil. 

Besides  the  literature  dealing  with  the  whole  state,  cited 
in  the  previous  paper,  there  are  a  few  additional  works  re¬ 
lating  particularly  to  lower  Georgia  that  deserve  mention. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  a  noted  English  geologist,  entered  the 
state  at  Augusta  about  the  end  of  1841,  and  went  by  steamer 
about  seventy  miles  down  the  Savannah  river,  and  then  by 
land  to  Millhaven,  Jacksonborough,  and  Savannah.  Four 
years  later  he  landed  at  Savannah,  and  went  by  steamer  to 
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Darien  and  several  places  in  that  vicinity,  and  a  little  later 
traveled  over  the  Central  Railroad,  mostly  by  hand-car,  to 
Macon  and  Milledgeville,  and  then  by  stage  to  Columbus. 
He  was  an  acute  observer,  not  only  of  geological  phenomena 
but  of  social  conditions,  and  his  views  on  slavery  are  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  on  account  of  their  impartiality.  His  observa¬ 
tions  are  set  forth  very  interestingly  in  two  works  of  two 
small  volumes  each,  “Travels  in  North  America,”  published 
in  1845,  “Second  visit  to  the  United  States,”  1849. 

The  “Journal  of  a  residence  on  a  Georgia  plantation  in 
1838-9,”  by  “Fanny  Kemble” (Mrs.  Pierce  Butler) published 
in  New  York  in  1863,  is  often  cited,  but  is  said  to  be  decid¬ 
edly  prejudiced.  The  plantation  described  was  near  Darien. 
Her  daughter,  Frances  Butler  Leigh,  wrote  a  more  friendly 
book,  “Ten  Years  on  a  Georgia  Plantation  Since  the  War,” 
published  in  London  in  1883.  A  much  more  optimistic 
picture  of  slavery  days  in  Liberty  County  is  R.  Q.  Mallard’s 
“Plantation  days  before  Emancipation,”  published  in  Rich¬ 
mond  in  1892.  The  Autobiography  of  Joseph  LeConte, 
published  in  1903,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  boy¬ 
hood  days  in  Liberty  County  before  the  war,  by  one  who 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  scientist  Georgia  ever  produced.^ 

Lower  Georgfa  is  more  diversified  than  upper  Georgia  in 
soil,  but  not  so  much  in  topography,  no  point  in  that  section 
exceeding  700  feet  above  sea-level,  as  far  as  known.  Statis¬ 
tics  are  given  below  for  nine  sub-divisions,  and  there  are  two 
smaller  ones  shown  on  the  map,  which  do  not  extend  far 
enough  into  Georgia  to  be  studied  in  that  way.  For  each 
region  the  leading  soil  texture  classes  will  be  given,  as  de- 
ternuned  from  recent  government  soil  surveys  of  many 
counties,  and  a  few  of  the  commonest  trees,  as  determined 
by  quantitative  studies  in  every  county. 

1  A  descriptive  work  covering  the  whole  state  which  I  neglected  to  cite  in  the 
previous  article  is  a  “Handbook  of  the  State  ot  Georgia"  by  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Janee, 
Commissioner  of  Asriculture,  published  in  1876.  Most  ot  the  chemical  data  in  it 
were  contributed  by  Dr.  H.  C.  White,  who  taught  me  chemistry  at  the  University 
ot  Georgia  twenty  years  later,  and  is  still  there,  and  the  geological  and  botanlctJ 
chapters  by  Dr.  George  Little,  then  state  geologist,  who  now  lives  in  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.  (the  city  of  his  birth)  a  tew  blocks  from  me,  and  can  remember  Sir  Charles 
Lyell’s  visit  to  Tuscaloosa  in  1846. 


J 


Map  showing  geographical  or  agricultural  divisions  of  Georgia. 
Only  those  south  of  the  fall  line  are  discussed  in  this  article.  The  small 
areas  without  names  are  two  portions  of  the  fall-line  sand-hills  near 
Macon,  the  Tallahassee  red  hills  south  of  Thomasville,  and  the  pen¬ 
insular  lime-sink  re^on  of  Florida,  south  of  Valdosta.  The  railroads 
and  county  boundaries  are  those  of  1885. 
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TTie  uppermost  division  Is  the  fall-line  sand-hills,  a  nar¬ 
row  and  more  or  less  interrupted  belt  bordering  the  fall  line 
from  central  North  Carolina  to  western  Georgia.  As  the 
name  Implies,  the  country  is  elevated  and  sandy,  and  the  soil 
rather  poor;  but  like  many  other  poor  regions  the  world 
over,  it  is  salubrious  and  well  supplied  with  good  water. 
Geologists  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  whether  the  sand  Is  a 
product  from  Cretaceous  strata,  or  a  comparatively  recent 
sedimentary  deposit,  but  that  makes  no  particular  difference 
to  the  student  of  vegetation  or  population.  The  leading 
soil  texture  classes,  in  order  of  area,  are  sand,  coarse  sand, 
sandy  loam,  coarse  sandy  loam,  swamp  and  fine  sand.  The 
natural  forest  growth  is  mostly  long-leaf  pine  and  forked- 
leaf  black-jack  oak  (sometimes  called  turkey  oak) on  the  up¬ 
lands,  and  black  gum,  bay,  poplar,  red  maple,  etc.,  are  com¬ 
mon  in  swamps. 

The  region  is  sparsely  settled,  and  it  differs  from  all  the 
surrounding  regions  in  having  more  whites  than  negroes. 
It  is  too  narrow  to  cover  the  whole  of  any  county,  but  statis¬ 
tics  for  Glascock  and  Taylor  counties  (both  established  be¬ 
tween  1850  and  i860)  represent  it  fairly  well,  though  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  both,  especially  the  latter,  con¬ 
tain  parts  of  more  fertile  regions,  and  if  these  could  be  ex¬ 
cluded  the  contrasts  would  be  still  greater. 

It  was  just  at  the  Inland  edge  of  this  region  that  David 
Dickson  and  Parish  Furman  made  notable  successes  in  farm¬ 
ing  about  half  a  century  ago,  the  former,  in  Hancock  Coun¬ 
ty,  mainly  by  efficient  utilization  of  labor,  and  the  latter  (a 
son-in-law  of  Joseph  Le  Conte)  in  Baldwin  County,  by  the 
intelligent  use  of  fertilizers. 

The  blue  marl  region  is  small  in  Georgia  but  larger  In 
Alabama.  Its  strata  are  of  Cretaceous  age,  and  mostly 
marly,  but  covered  in  most  places,  like  the  greater  part  of 
our  coastal  plain,  with  later  non-calcareous  clays  and  sands. 
It  is  moderately  hilly,  and  some  of  the  valleys  are  wider  than 
the  ridges,  reminding  one  of  the  Appalachian  Valley  (North¬ 
west  Georgia)  on  a  small  scale.  The  railroads  are  mostly 
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in  the  valleys,  and  where  they  cut  through  the  ridges  they 
often  expose  the  marly  strata  full  of  characteristic  fossils. 
Some  of  the  creeks  flow  through  small  gorges  with  precip¬ 
itous  sides. 

The  prevailing  soil  texture  classes  are  sandy  loam,  clay, 
fine  sandy  loam,  sand,  and  very  fine  sandy  loam.  There  is 
very  little  swamp.  The  commonest  trees  are  short-leaf 
(loblolly)  pine,  long-leaf  pine,  short-leaf  (rosemary)  pine, 
and  sweet  gum.  On  account  of  the  small  area  of  this  re¬ 
gion  in  Georgia,  the  statistics  for  it  are  not  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  It  covers  most  of  Chattahoochee  County  and  less 
than  half  of  Quitman  and  Stewart,  but  probably  includes 
most  of  the  farm  land  in  the  last  two. 

The  red  hills  of  the  coastal  plain  extend  from  eastern 
South  Carolina  to  northern  Mississippi,  and  perhaps  a  lit¬ 
tle  farther  in  both  directions,  in  a  belt  about  thirty  miles 
wide.  The  underlying  strata  are  Eocene  limestone,  marl, 
chert,  shale  etc.,  but  they  do  not  usually  show  at  the  surface 
enough  to  influence  the  soil  much,  the  prevailing  surface  ma¬ 
terial  being  a  reddish  loam,  varying  from  clay  to  nearly 
pure  sand  in  places.  The  topography  is  rolling  to  moder¬ 
ately  hilly,  with  broad  uplands  and  narrower  more  or  less 
swampy  valleys.  At  the  boundary  between  this  and  the  blue 
marl  region,  particularly  near  Brooklyn  and  Lumpkin, 
there  is  an  inland-facing  escarpment  about  600  feet  above 
sea  level,  from  which  one  can  get  extensive  views  to  the 
northwestward. 

There  is  a  narrow  belt  of  limestone  and  strongly  calcar¬ 
eous  soils  extending  from  about  Sandersville  to  Perry,  which 
might  rank  as  a  distinct  region  if  it  was  wide  enough;  and 
the  influence  of  limestone  is  seen  in  a  few  other  places,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  northern  Randolph  County,  in  the  occurrence  of 
a  few  caves  and  shallow  ponds.  The  principal  soil  texture 
classes,  according  to  existing  soil  surveys  (which  hardly 
touch  any  of  the  distinctly  calcareous  areas)  are  sandy 
loam,  fine  sandy  loam,  sand,  loamy  sand,  clay  loam,  and 
“meadow”  (the  last  a  term  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  con- 
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trary  to  ordinary  usage,  to  cover  a  great  variety  of  soils 
subject  to  occasional  inundation).  Three  kinds  of  pine  and 
several  oaks  are  common  on  uplands,  sweet  gum  in  various 
situations,  and  bay,  poplar,  black  gum  and  cypress  in 
swamps. 

The  red  lime  lands  (heretofore  combined  with  the  sandy 
lime-sink  region)  are  underlaid  by  Oligocene  limestone, 
which  influences  the  soil  much  more  than  most  of  the  Eocene 
strata  in  the  red  hills  do,  as  manifested  by  rock  fragments 
in  the  soil  and  by  numerous  ponds  and  lime-sinks.  The  to¬ 
pography  is  neither  flat  nor  hilly,  but  may  be  called  rolling. 
The  soils  are  commonly  reddish  in  color,  except  where  sand 
prevails.  (There  seems  to  be  very  little  red  soil  in  Lee 
County,  but  that  county  is  included  on  account  of  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  limestone  and  the  predominance  of  negroes.)  The 
prevailing  texture  classes  in  the  parts  of  Terrell,  Dougherty 
and  Early  counties  included  in  this  region  (there  being  no 
soil  surveys  yet  for  Lee  and  Calhoun)  are  sandy  loam 
(about  half  the  total),  clay  loam  (about  one-fifth),  swamp, 
loamy  sand,  gravelly  sand  loam,  and  gravelly  clay  loam. 
(There  is  perhaps  no  other  equal  area  in  the  coastal  plain 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  with  so  much  clay  loam.) 

This  is  one  of  the  few  places  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  where  the  live  oak  grows  wild  over  lOO  miles  from  the 
coast ;  and  although  we  have  not  enough  chemical  data  yet, 
this  may  be  an  indication  that  the  soils  are  rich  in  phosphor¬ 
us,  for  in  Florida  the  live  oak  seems  to  be  partial  to  phos- 
phatic  soils.  The  vegetation  in  other  respects  is  somewhat 
intermediate  between  that  of  the  two  adjoining  regions. 

Before  the  introduction  of  artesian  wells  (the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  one  in  Georgia  was  drilled  by  Col.  John  P.  Fort  in 
the  western  part  of  Dougherty  County  in  i88l)  good  wa¬ 
ter  was  scarce  in  this  region  (as  in  many  other  fertile  re¬ 
gions)  ;  and  before  the  discovery  of  the  relation  of  mosqui¬ 
toes  to  malaria,  in  1900,  it  was  regarded  as  very  unhealthy 
for  white  people.  Even  yet  negroes  are  decidedly  in  the 
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majority  in  the  rural  districts.  The  number  of  white  per¬ 
sons  in  Dougherty  County  outside  of  Albany  decreased  from 
1151  (17.3%)  in  i860  to  501  (6.1%)  in  1890,  then  in¬ 
creased  to  1282  (15.1%^  in  1920;  and  of  course  some  if 
not  most  of  them  were  in  the  sandy  eastern  part  of  the 
county. 

The  lime-sink  region  proper  is  chiefly  confined  to  Southwest 
Georgia,  West  Florida,  and  southeastern  Alabama,  but  it 
may  be  represented  also  in  South  Carolina  and  eastern  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  It  is  underlaid  by  about  the  same  geological  form¬ 
ation  as  the  preceding,  but  that  is  nearly  everywhere  cov¬ 
ered  by  several  feet  of  clay  and  sand,  so  that  the  vegetation 
does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  next  region,  which 
is  distinctly  non-calcareous.  The  topography  is  undulating 
to  flattish,  with  many  shallow  ponds,  some  open  and  some 
full  of  trees,  and  surprisingly  few  small  streams,  on  account 
of  the  prevalence  of  subterranean  drainage.  (One  can  go 
from  Bainbridge  twenty  miles  northward  or  northwest¬ 
ward  without  seeing  any  running  water  except  the  Flint 
River  and  Spring  Creek.)  In  many  places  it  is  necessary 
to  sink  a  well  fifty  feet  or  more  to  get  good  water,  and  the 
negroes  may  either  carry  what  little  water  they  need  from 
some  white  man’s  house,  or  dig  a  shallow  well  close  to  the 
edge  of  some  pond.  There  are  several  large  limestone 
springs  (blue  springs),  the  best  known  one  being  a  few 
miles  south  of  Albany. 

The  prevailing  soils  are  sandy  loam  (about  three-fourths 
of  the  total),  sand,  “meadow,”  swamp,  loamy  sand,  clay 
loam  (about  2%),  fine  sandy  loam,  gravelly  sandy  loam 
and  coarse  sand.  The  original  vegetation  was  mostly  long- 
leaf  pine  and  wire  grass,  with  slash  pine,  pond  cypress,  black 
gum  and  May  haw  in  ponds,  and  various  other  deciduous 
trees  along  rivers  and  creeks. 

The  rolling  wire  grass  country  has  no  counterpart  in 
South  Carolina,  but  covers  about  10,000  square  miles  in 
Georgia,  and  extends,  with  some  interruptions,  across  West 
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Florida,  southwestern  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 
The  strata  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  surface  are 
usually  all  clay  and  sand,  and  in  a  few  places  a  clayey  sand¬ 
stone  of  about  the  color  of  pine  bark,  known  as  Altamaha 
Grit,  crops  out  on  hillsides.  The  boundary  between  this 
and  the  lime-sink  region  in  most  places  is  a  distinct  inland¬ 
facing  escarpment,  which  in  Decatur  County  rises  about 
150  feet  in  three  miles. 

The  topography  varies  from  flat  to  moderately  hilly.  The 
flat  areas  are  usually  on  uplands  remote  from  streams,  and 
dotted  with  shallow  irregular  cypress  ponds.  In  the  hilly 
portions  the  valleys  may  be  as  much  as  fifty  feet  deep. 
Streams  of  all  sizes  abound,  and  good  water  is  easily  reached 
almost  anywhere  by  shallow  wells  and  suction  pumps,  com¬ 
pensating  to  some  extent  for  the  comparative  infertility  of 
the  soil.  There  are  deep  beds  of  sand  along  the  left  sides  of 
most  of  the  creeks  and  rivers,  a  feature  more  extensively  de¬ 
veloped  in  this  region  than  anywhere  else  in  the  eastern 
United  States.  The  prevailing  soil  types  are  sandy  loam 
(over  half),  sand,  fine  sandy  loam,  swamp,  “meadow,” 
coarse  sandy  loam,  and  loamy  sand.  A  good  deal  of  the 
upland  is  strewn  with  ferruginous  nodules  usually  a  fraction 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  making  what  is  known  as  “pimply 
land,”  and  regarded  as  a  little  better  than  the  average. 

In  this  region,  as  in  all  southeast  of  it,  late  summer  is  the 
wettest  season,  and  the  warm  rains  must  have  leached  out 
much  of  the  fertility  that  may  have  originally  been  in  the 
soil.  Such  a  climate  is  also  unfavorable  for  the  picking  of 
ordinary  upland  cotton,  but  does  not  interfere  so  much  with 
sea-island  cotton,  which  ripens  later,  and  was  the  preferred 
variety  before  the  boll  weevil  came. 

The  country  was  originally  covered  with  a  magnificent 
forest  of  long-leaf  pine  carpeted  with  wire-grass,  with  small 
oaks  on  sand  hills,  cypress  and  slash  pine  in  ponds,  and  bay, 
black  gum  and  other  hardwoods  in  swamps.  Like  many 
other  regions  with  soil  below  the  average  in  fertility,  it  has 
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always  been  practically  free  from  malaria,  and  whites  are 
nearly  everywhere  in  the  majority.  In  1880,  the  latest 
year  for  we  have  such  data  by  counties,  there  were  more  na¬ 
tives  of  North  Carolina  than  of  South  Carolina  in  this 
region,  a  fact  probably  correlated  with  differences  in  the 
average  fertility  of  the  soil  in  those  two  states. 

In  ante-bellum  days  cultivated  land  must  have  been  chiefly 
confined  to  river-bottoms  and  a  few  spots  on  the  uplands 
where  the  sand  is  thin,  and  there  was  probably  a  good  deal 
of  somewhat  nomadic  farming,  cultivating  a  small  area  for 
a  few  years  until  the  soil  was  exhausted,  and  then  clearing 
another  patch  and  repeating  the  process.  Lumbering  and 
turpentining  and  cattle  raising  must  have  contributed  more 
to  the  support  of  the  population  than  tilling  of  the  soil,  as 
we  can  easily  infer  from  scwne  of  the  statistics  presented 
presented  below.  But  in  spite  of  the  unpromising  environ¬ 
ment  some  of  the  farmers  were  very  thrifty,  and  White  in 
his  Statistics  of  Georgia,  1849,  speaks  In  terms  of  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  Industrious  citizens  of  Bulloch  County. 

The  hammock  belt  includes  parts  of  a  few  of  the  southern 
tier  of  counties  in  Georgia,  but  is  more  extensive  in  Florida. 
Its  rocks  seem  to  be  mostly  Impure  limestone,  but  they  are 
not  exposed  In  many  places.  The  topography  and  soil  vary 
greatly  in  short  distances,  from  red  loamy  hills  something 
like  those  in  the  red  hill  belt  already  described  to  flat  sandy 
pine  woods  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  flat  pine  lands 
described  farther  on. 

The  soils  are  evidently  more  fertile  on  the  average  than 
those  in  the  wire-grass  country,  and  the  prevailing  texture 
classes  are  fine  sandy  loam  (over  half),  fine  sand,  sandy 
loam,  sand,  “meadow,”  swamp,  and  loamy  sand.  The  com¬ 
monest  trees  are  long-leaf  pine,  short-leaf  (loblolly)  pine, 
and  bay.  The  vegetation  Includes  a  good  deal  of  ham¬ 
mock,  characterized  by  magnolia,  beech,  spruce  pine,  sweet 
gum,  evergreen  oaks,  dogwood  etc. 

The  Tallahassee  red  hills  is  a  small  region  best  devel- 
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oped  around  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  but  extending  northeast¬ 
ward  to  near  Boston,  Ga.  One  studying  it  in  Georgia  alone 
might  consider  it  merely  an  extreme  phase  of  the  hammock 
belt,  but  it  is  more  distinct  in  Florida.  It  is  especially  char¬ 
acterized  by  phosphatic  rock  (not  pure  enough  to  be  mined 
with  profit),  and  reddish  loamy  soils,  with  numerous  lakes 
and  ponds  and  few  streams.  The  live  oak  and  sweet  gum 
(which  are  supposed  to  like  phosphorus)  are  common  trees, 
and  the  short-leaf  (rosemary)  pine  still  more  so.  The  in¬ 
habitants  are  mostly  negroes.  There  is  not  enough  of  this 
in  Georgia  to  be  treated  statistically. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Lowndes  and  Brooks  Counties 
Is  the  north  end  of  another  lime-sink  region,  which  extends 
far  down  Into  Florida,  and  includes  the  most  important 
phosphate  deposits  in  that  state.  The  small  portion  of  it 
in  Georgia  does  not  differ  much  from  the  sandy  lime-sink 
region  already  described. 

On  the  southeast  the  rolling  wire-grass  country  passes 
sometimes  gradually  and  sometimes  abruptly  into  the  flat 
pine  lands,  similar  in  soil  and  vegetation,  but  differing  in 
topography,  being  in  most  places  less  than  lOO  feet  above 
sea  level  and  devoid  of  hills.  The  most  conspicuous  topo¬ 
graphic  features  are  two  low  sandy  ridges,  or  terraces,  run¬ 
ning  parallel  to  the  coast,  one  about  40  miles  inland  and  one 
about  25.  The  inner  or  higher  one,  known  in  Florida  as 
Trail  Ridge,  makes  a  sort  of  dam  along  the  east  side  of  Oke- 
finokee  Swamp,  a  scenic  wonderland  covering  about  700 
square  miles.  The  other  causes  the  Satilla  and  St.  Mary’s 
rivers  to  flow  parallel  to  it  each  for  about  30  miles  before 
resuming  their  direct  courses  to  the  sea. 

The  area  is  so  flat  that  it  is  “poorly  drained,”  except  near 
rivers  and  creeks  that  have  cut  their  channels  down  a  little 
below  the  general  level,  and  shallow  swamps  and  ponds 
abound,  and  water  is  of  course  easy  to  get.  The  region 
seems  to  be  about  as  healthful  as  the  rolling  wire-grass 
country,  though.  The  prevailing  soils  are  fine  sand,  fine 
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sandy  loam,  sand,  swamp,  and  “meadow.”  The  vegetation 
is  much  like  that  in  the  rolling  country,  except  for  having 
more  swamp.  The  commonest  trees  are  long-leaf  pine, 
slash  pine,  pond  cypress,  black  gum,  black  pine  and  bay. 

The  coast  strip  averages  about  twenty  miles  wide  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  and  includes  a  low,  flat,  marly  belt  on  the  mainland,  ex¬ 
tensive  salt  marshes,  and  the  sea-islands,  which  are  com¬ 
posed  mostly  of  wind-blown  sand,  marsh  muck,  and  oyster 
shells.  The  soil  is  moderately  fertile,  though  in  many  pla¬ 
ces  too  low  and  damp  to  be  cultivated  profitably. 

The  principal  soil  types  are  marsh  (about  one-fourth), 
fine  sand,  clay,  swamp,  fine  sandy  loam,  very  fine  sand,  very 
fine  sandy  loam,  coarse  sandy  loam,  and  clayjoam.  The 
commonest  trees  seem  to  be  short  leaf  (loblolly)  pine,  slash 
pine,  sweet  gum,  black  gum,  red  maple,  long-leaf  pine,  black 
pine,  cabbage  palmetto,  and  live  oak;  though  of  course  if 
the  islands  alone  were  considered  the  sequence  would  be 
quite  different. 

On  account  of  its  accessibility,  mild  climate,  and  moder¬ 
ately  fertile  soil,  this  is  the  oldest  agricultural  region  in  the 
State.  Indigo  was  an  important  crop  in  the  i8th  century, 
and  rice  held  the  lead  considerably  later.  There  were  or¬ 
ange  groves  near  Savannah  before  the  Civil  War.  Sea-island 
cotton  has  been  raised  extensively,  but  not  as  much  as  in  the 
corresponding  portion  of  South  Carolina.  Only  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  part  of  the  area  is  cultivable,  though,  and  before 
the  days  of  artesian  wells  it  was  hard  to  get  good  water,  so 
that  few  white  people  lived  outside  the  cities. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  accurate  statistics  of  this  region,  for 
two  reasons.  First,  all  of  the  six  coast  counties  include 
considerable  areas  of  the  flat  pine  lands,  which  are  very  thin¬ 
ly  settled.  This  is  especially  true  of  Liberty  County,  which 
although  one  of  the  oldest,  with  many  traditions  pertaining 
to  its  coastward  extremity,  extends  so  far  back  into  the 
piney  woods  that  county  totals  for  it  mean  very  little.  An¬ 
other  difficulty  is  the  concentration  of  most  of  the  population 
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in  Savannah  and  other  seaports,  whose  growth  reflects  the 
prosperity  of  a  large  tributary  territory,  practically  all  of 
South  Georgia,  and  is  not  dependent  on  their  own  environ¬ 
ment.  For  this  reason  the  figures  for  density  of  population, 
inhabitants  per  farm,  etc.,  in  this  strip  are  not  worth  much 
for  comparison  with  the  other  regions  described.  But  of 
course  this  condition  was  not  so  marked  in  the  period  cov¬ 
ered  by  this  article  as  it  is  now  when  the  seaport  cities  are 
much  larger. 

Bearing  these  brief  descriptions  of  the  several  regions  in 
mind,  we  can  appreciate  the  statistical  differences  shown  in 
the  following  tables.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  correspond¬ 
ence  between  natural  and  political  boundaries,  if  the  ratios 
were  carried  out  to  as  many  decimals  as  even  a  small  slide- 
rule  allows,  it  would  give  them  a  false  appearance  of  greater 
precision  than  can  be  claimed  for  them ;  so  that  decimals  are 
usually  omitted  in  the  case  of  numbers  with  two  or  more 
digits,  which  is  practically  necessary  anyway  if  we  are  to  get 
nine  columns  of  figures  on  one  page.  And  in  some  cases  the 
figures  obtained  by  calculation  have  been  deliberately  dis¬ 
torted  a  little  to  bring  them  nearer  the  truth.  For  example, 
all  the  counties  crossed  by  the  hammock  belt  also  contain 
some  rolling  wire-grass  country,  so  that  the  ratios  for  those 
counties  are  somewhere  between  the  ratios  for  the  hammock 
belt  and  those  for  the  wire-grass  country,  and  it  is  permissi¬ 
ble  to  shift  them  at  least  to  the  nearest  whole  number  in  a 
direction  away  from  the  wire-grass  ratios. 

As  in  the  preceding  article,  the  highest  number  in  each  line 
is  printed  in  heavy  type  and  the  lowest  in  italics,  unless  two 
or  more  are  so  nearly  the  same  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
between  them.  This  shows  at  a  glance  the  extremes  of 
variation  in  any  particular  region  within  the  area  treated, 
and  makes  it  much  easier  to  determine  in  what  respect  any 
particular  region  leads  or  falls  behind.  There  is  hardly 
room  for  the  state  averages  in  the  tables,  but  they  can  be 
found  in  the  previous  article. 
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The  four  tables  together  contain  about  a  thousand  ratios, 
and  may  seem  at  first  thought  to  make  pretty  dry  reading. 
But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  number  expresses 
some  fundamental  fact  and  to  put  all  the  same  facts  in  sen¬ 
tences  would  involve  tiresome  repetition  of  words  and  re¬ 
quire  several  times  as  many  pages. 

In  1850,  the  earliest  period  for  which  the  census  gives  the 
number  and  size  of  farms,  the  counties  traversed  by  the 
sand-hills,  blue  marl  region,  and  hammock  belt  were  so  much 
wider  than  those  regions  that  county  statistics  for  them 
would  be  quite  misleading;  so  they  are  omitted  frwn  the 
first  table.  The  red  lime  lands  perhaps  should  be  omitted  too, 
for  it  covered  only  a  small  part  of  Baker  and  Lee  Counties 
at  that  period;  but  as  the  farming  in  those  counties  must 
have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  red  lands,  the  various  ra¬ 
tios  per  farm  may  be  accurate  enough,  and  we  can  simply 
omit  the  density  of  population  and  percentage  of  improved 
land. 

The  red  hill  belt  at  that  time  was  represented  by  Burke, 
Houston,  Jefferson,  Macon,  Randolph,  Twiggs,  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  Wilkinson  Counties,  the  sandy  lime-sink  region  by 
Dooly  and  Early,  the  rolling  wire-grass  by  Appling,  Bul¬ 
loch,  Emanuel,  Irwin,  Montgomery,  Tattnall  and  Telfair, 
the  flat  pine  lands  by  Clinch,  Effingham,  Ware  and  Wayne, 
and  the  coast  strip  by  Chatham,  Glynn  and  McIntosh. 

The  population  of  lower  Georgia  at  that  time  was  almost 
entirely  rural,  outside  of  the  fall-line  cities  and  seaports. 
The  only  railroad  of  consequence  was  the  Central  from 
Savannah  to  Macon,  with  a  branch  from  Gordon  to  Mil- 
ledgeville,  and  it  did  not  touch  any  county-seats  between  its 
terminals  until  over  sixty  years  after  it  was  built.'  The 

1  There  Is  a  tradition  In  Bulloch  County  that  the  railroad  was  originally  intend¬ 
ed  to  take  a  pretty  direct  course  from  Savannah  to  Macon,  but  Peter  Cone,  a  large 
land-holder  and  member  of  the  Legislature  from  Bulloch,  successfully  oppos^ 
It  on  the  ground  that  the  trains  would  kill  too  many  of  his  cattle;  so  that  when 
the  railroad  reached  Meldrim  it  turned  aside  and  went  up  the  east  side  of  the 
Ogeechee  River.  But  my  friend  Dr.  U.  B.  Phillips,  one  of  the  greatest  modem 
authorities  on  Oeonsla  history,  assures  me  that  there  is  no  documentary  evidence 
of  any  such  action  by  the  Legislature. 
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stations  at  first  were  located  approximately  ten  miles  apart, 
and  numbered  instead  of  named,  and  some  of  the  oldest 
inhabitants  still  refer  to  them  by  number  (or  did  a  few 
years  ago).  The  Southwestern  R.  R.,  now  a  part  of  the 
Central,  had  been  built  about  forty  miles  southwestward 
from  Macon. 

The  only  cities  and  towns  in  lower  Georgia  mentioned  in 
the  census  of  1850  are  as  follows:  At  the  inland  edge  of 
the  sand-hills,  Augusta,  with  about  10,000  inhabitants,  and 
Macon,  with  5,720.  At  the  inland  edge  of  the  blue  marl 
region,  Columbus,  with  5,942.  In  the  red  hills,  Buena  Vis¬ 
ta,  with  530,  Lanier  (county-seat  of  Macon  Co.,  now  ex¬ 
tinct)  217,  and  Waynesboro  192.  In  the  wire-grass,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  the  old  county-seat  of  Telfair,  had  119  inhabitants. 
In  the  coast  strip.  Savannah,  the  largest  city  in  the  state, 
had  15,312,  and  Darien  550. 

The  only  apparent  error  in  the  Seventh  Census  as  far  as 
it  concerns  lower  Georgia  is  that  the  improved  land  in  Pu¬ 
laski  County  seems  excessive,  but  that  county  is  not  used 
in  the  statistics  because  it  then  included  what  is  now  Dodge 
County,  which  is  mostly  in  a  different  region.  Richmond, 
Bibb,  Crawford,  Muscogee,  Marion,  Stewart,  Sumter,  Lau¬ 
rens,  Screven,  Decatur,  Thomas,  Lowndes,  Bryan,  Liberty 
and  Camden  Counties  also  are  not  used  in  the  statistics,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  then  too  large  and  diversified  (and  some 
of  them  still  are). 

The  coast  strip  was  then  the  most  densely  populated,  but 
if  the  city  of  Savannah  were  excluded  the  red  hills  would 
lead  in  that  respect.  The  coast  strip  had  over  twice  as 
many  negroes  as  white  people,  while  in  the  two  poorest  re¬ 
gions,  the  rolling  wire-grass  and  flat  pine  lands,  whites  out¬ 
numbered  the  negroes  about  three  to  one.  The  percentage 
of  illiteracy  among  the  whites,  then  as  now,  was  roughly  in¬ 
versely  proportional  to  the  percentage  of  negroes,  for 
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where  slaves  were  most  numerous  they  did  all  the  menial 
tasks,  and  the  whites  had  to  be  reasonably  intelligent  to  di¬ 
rect  them. 

The  red  hills  apparently  had  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  improved  land  (and  nearly  half  the  farms  in  South  Geor¬ 
gia),  indicating  the  best  soil,  but  if  we  had  accurate  figures 
for  the  blue  marl  region  and  red  lime  lands  one  of  those 
might  have  been  a  close  second  or  even  ahead.  The  largest 
farms  were  in  the  wire-grass  country,  but  land  there  was  then 
worth  only  a  few  cents  an  acre,  and  only  about  one-twen¬ 
tieth  of  the  farm  land  was  improved.  The  coast  strip  led 
in  improved  acres  per  farm  (or  plantation),  but  the  red 
hills  and  red  lime  lands  were  not  far  behind. 

The  coast  strip  also  had  the  most  valuable  farms,  and  the 
most  machinery,  slaves,  horses  and  oxen  per  farm.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  every  region  then  had  more  horses 
than  mules,  as  was  the  case  also  in  upper  Georgia.  The 
red  lime  lands  led  in  mules  and  hogs  per  farm,  and  the  wire- 
grass  (then  and  long  afterward)  in  sheep.  In  the  last- 
named  region  the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep  on  free  range 
in  the  open  pine  woods  was  evidently  a  much  bigger  business 
than  tilling  the  soil,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  flat  pine 
lands,  except  that  sheep  were  not  very  important  there,  prob¬ 
ably  because  they  do  not  flourish  in  swampy  regions. 

By  i860  the  counties  of  Glascock  and  Taylor  had  been 
created,  and  those  are  used  to  represent  the  sand-hill  belt. 
Chattahoochee  and  Quitman  Counties  were  laid  out  about 
the  same  time  and  much  of  the  red  hill  part  of  Stewart  cut 
off,  so  that  those  three  counties  become  available  for  the 
blue  marl  region,  though  they  do  not  represent  it  very  ac¬ 
curately,  as  already  explained.  Marion  was  reduced  in  size, 
but  still  too  diversified  for  our  purposes.  Clay,  Schley  and 
Webster  were  added  to  the  list  of  red  hill  counties,  and 
some  of  the  others  reduced  in  size.  Most  of  the  red  lime 
lands  portion  of  Baker  County  had  been  put  into  Calhoun 
and  Dougherty,  and  those  two  with  Lee  and  Terrell  now 
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represent  the  red  lime  lands  pretty  well,  although  Lee  dif¬ 
fers  in  some  respects,  as  already  explained.  The  sandy 
lime-sink  region  is  represented  by  Baker,  Dooly,  Early, 
Miller  and  Mitchell.  Decatur,  Johnson,  Laurens,  Pulaski, 
Screven,  Wilcox  and  Worth  are  not  used,  on  account  of  be¬ 
ing  partly  in  the  lime-sink  region  and  partly  in  the  rolling 
wire-grass.  To  the  list  of  counties  for  the  last-named  are 
now  added  Berrien,  Coffee  and  Colquitt.  Brooks,  Lowndes 
and  Thomas  represent  the  hammock  belt,  but  not  very  ac¬ 
curately,  as  already  explained.  To  the  flat  pine  lands  coun¬ 
ties  Charlton,  Echols  and  Pierce  are  added.  Part  of  Ap¬ 
pling  was  transferred  to  Wayne  about  this  time,  necessitat¬ 
ing  a  revision  of  the  areas.  Bryan,  Camden  and  Liberty, 
having  most  of  their  area  in  the  pine  lands  and  most  of 
their  farms  in  the  coast  strip,  are  not  used.  The  same 
three  counties  as  before  are  used  for  the  coast  strip,  but 
part  of  McIntosh  seems  to  have  been  transferred  to  Lib¬ 
erty,  making  a  change  in  area. 

The  railroad  mileage  increased  considerably  between 
1850  and  i860.  The  Augusta  branch  of  the  Central  R.  R. 
was  built,  the  Southwestern  was  completed  to  Oglethorpe 
in  1851,  and  later  to  Columbus  and  Albany,  about  fifty 
miles  of  the  Macon  &  Brunswick  (afterwards  the  E.  T.  V. 
&  G.,  now  Southern  Ry.)  was  built,  the  Brunswick  &  Al¬ 
bany  (now  Atlantic  Coast  Line)  was  started,  and  the  At¬ 
lantic  &  Gulf  (afterwards  S.  F.  &  W.,  now  Atlantic  Coast 
Line)  had  just  reached  Thomasville. 

The  cities  and  towns  were  growing  slowly,  and  new  ones 
were  springing  up  along  the  railroads.  Along  the  fall  line 
Augusta  had  12,493  inhabitants,  Macon  8,247,  and  Colum¬ 
bus  9,621.  In  the  red  hills  were  Lumpkin  with  765  and 
Oglethorpe  454.  In  the  red  lime  lands  Albany  had  1,618 
and  Morgan  (county-seat  of  Calhoun  Co.  from  its  incep¬ 
tion  until  a  few  months  ago)  187.  In  the  lime-sink  region 
the  population  of  Newton  was  returned  as  3,225  and  Bain- 
bridge  1,869,  but  these  figures  seem  excessive  (unless  steam- 
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boat  traffic  on  the  Flint  River  was  much  larger  than  we  now 
realize)  and  may  represent  whole  districts.  In  the  ham¬ 
mock  belt  Valdosta  had  i66  inhabitants  and  Troupville, 
the  old  county-seat  of  the  same  county,  158.  Blackshear, 
in  the  flat  pine  lands,  had  319.  In  the  coast  strip  were  Sa¬ 
vannah,  with  22,292  inhabitants,  Brunswick,  with  825,  St. 
Mary’s  with  650,  and  Darien  with  570. 

Two  apparent  errors  in  the  census  need  to  be  noted.  The 
value  of  implements  and  machinery  in  Early  County  was  re¬ 
turned  as  $154,170,  which  seems  about  three  times  too 
much,  and  should  perhaps  have  been  $54,170.  In  Thomas 
the  number  of  “other  cattle,”  166,  would  be  more  reasonable 
if  it  was  multiplied  by  100.  For  these  reasons  two  spaces 
in  the  table  are  left  blank,  for  if  the  figures  were  taken  lit¬ 
erally  the  results  would  be  preposterous. 

The  farms  increased  in  size  and  value  between  1850  and 
i860,  as  in  upper  Georgia,  but  not  as  much  as  the  figures 
appear  to  indicate,  as  explained  in  the  previous  article. 
The  relative  rank  of  the  several  regions  remained  about 
the  same  as  before.  Of  the  three  regions  not  represented 
in  the  1850  table,  the  sand  hills  ranked  a  little  below  the 
state  average  in  density  of  population,  the  blue  marl  region 
above,  and  the  hammock  belt  probably  also  above,  if  we  had 
the  true  facts.  The  two  latter  had  negroes  in  the  majority, 
like  most  other  fertile  regions  in  the  cotton  belt.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  white  persons  per  farm  ranged  from  about  9  to  1 1 , 
except  in  the  coast  strip,  where  the  large  city  population 
upsets  the  calculations. 

In  value  of  property  per  farm  most  of  these  regions  were 
far  above  the  United  States  average,  and  even  above  the 
average  for  the  lower  Piedmont,  the  most  prosperous  region 
in  upper  Georgia.  In  most  of  the  evidences  of  wealth 
either  the  red  lime  lands  or  the  coast  strip  led,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  former  region  the  population  was  practic¬ 
ally  all  rural.  That  region  then  produced  about  four  times 
as  much  cotton  per  farm  and  three  times  as  much  per  square 
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mile  as  the  state  average,  and  more  com  per  farm  than  the 
great  corn-belt  states  of  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

The  red  lands  and  coast  strip  had  more  slave-holders 
than  farms,  which  in  the  former  case  at  least  indicates  that 
practically  every  farmer  owned  slaves.  This  may  have  been 
true  in  the  latter  also,  but  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
just  how  many  of  the  slave-holders  lived  in  Savannah  and 
had  slaves  only  for  domestic  service.  In  the  wire-grass  and 
flat  pine  lands  evidently  most  of  the  farmers  got  along  with¬ 
out  any  slaves,  and  the  same  was  probably  true  in  the  sand 
hills  too. 

Mules  now  outnumbered  horses  in  some  of  the  more  fer¬ 
tile  regions,  doubtless  on  account  of  the  diminishing  free 
range,  as  explained  in  the  article  on  upper  Georgia.  The 
wire-grass  region  led  in  sheep,  as  before,  and  the  hammock 
belt  in  hogs.  Hogs  were  more  numerous  than  people  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  coast  region  (and  they  may  have  been  there  too, 
outside  of  the  cities). 

.Between  i860  and  1870  the  Civil  War  caused  some  pro¬ 
found  changes,  but,  as  was  stated  in  the  previous  article,  it 
seems  fair  to  assume  that  very  few  negroes  were  operating 
farms  in  1870,  and  to  interpret  the  statistics  accordingly,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  coast  strip,  which  will  be  referred  to  more  par¬ 
ticularly  farther  on. 

The  counties  were  the  same  in  1870  as  in  i860,  but  the 
railroads  had  been  extended  a  little  and  several  new  towns 
had  sprung  up.  The  Atlantic  &  Gulf  R.  R.  (now  Atlantic 
Coast  Line)  was  completed  to  Bainbridge  soon  after  the 
war,  and  branches  built  from  Thomasville  to  Albany  and 
from  near  Dupont  southward  into  Florida.  The  Southwest¬ 
ern  was  pushing  westward  from  Albany,  and  the  Brunswick 
&  Albany  was  nearing  completion. 

The  principal  cities  and  towns  were  as  follows  ;- 

Along  the  fall  line,  Augusta  with  15,389  inhabitants, 
Macon,  with  10,810,  and  Columbus,  with  7,401. 

In  the  blue  marl  region,  Georgetown  263,  Cusseta  216. 
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In  the  red  hills,  Americus,  3,259,  Cuthbert  2,210,  Fort 
Valley  1,333,  Ferry  836,  Lumpkin  778,  Fort  Gaines  758, 
Buena  Vista  525,  and  several  smaller. 

In  the  red  lime  lands,  Albany  2,101,  Morgan  126. 

In  the  lime-sink  region,  Bainbridge  1,351,  Hawkinsville 
813,  and  a  few  under  300. 

In  the  rolling  wire-grass  country,  Swainsboro  had  108  in¬ 
habitants,  and  no  other  place  over  100. 

In  the  flat  pine  lands,  Blackshear,  490. 

In  the  coast  strip.  Savannah,  28,235,  Brunswick  2,348, 
St.  Mary’s  702,  Darien  547. 

Every  region  in  South  Georgia  showed  a  moderate  in¬ 
crease  in  population  during  the  decade,  but  this  was  more 
among  the  negroes  than  among  the  whites,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  former  are  thought  to  have  been  counted  less 
completely  than  usual  in  1870.  The  improved  land  in¬ 
creased  a  little  except  in  the  red  hills,  flat  pine  lands  and 
coast  strip,  but  the  number  of  farms  increased  more,  mak¬ 
ing  them  smaller  except  in  the  blue  marl  region  and  red 
lime  lands,  which  remained  about  the  same  in  that  respect. 
The  great  decrease  in  average  farm  size  in  the  coast  strip 
(to  about  one-fourth  in  both  total  and  improved  acreage) 
strongly  suggests  that  many  negroes  must  have  become  farm 
proprietors  there  soon  after  emancipation;  and  this  is  cor¬ 
roborated  by  the  fact  that  ever  since  white  and  negro  far¬ 
mers  have  been  separated  by  the  census  there  have  been 
more  negro  owners  than  tenants  in  that  region. 

The  value  of  property  per  farm  in  most  regions  dropped 
to  less  than  half  of  what  it  was  before  the  war,  in  spite  of 
being  measured  in  the  inflated  currency  of  1870.  Mules 
now  outnumbered  horses  in  every  region  except  the  two 
poorest.  Cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  especially  the  later,  di¬ 
minished  considerably  during  the  war,  as  would  be  expected. 

Wages  paid  to  farm  laborers  is  an  item  which  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  the  returns  for  1870,  and  it  is  natural  that 
the  expenditure  per  farm  should  be  lowest  in  the  poorest 
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regions,  where  the  farmers  were  mostly  poor  whites  who 
never  owned  slaves  and  were  accustomed  to  doing  their  own 
work.  The  great  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  red 
lime  lands  and  the  coast  strip,  both  of  which  had  a  large  ne¬ 
gro  majority,  suggests  again  that  nearly  all  the  negro  men 
in  the  former  were  hired  laborers,  while  in  the  latter  many 
must  have  had  their  own  little  farms.  The  red  lime  lands 
were  leading  in  corn  and  cotton  per  farm,  as  before. 

Before  1880  the  Macon  &  Augusta  R.  R.  (now  a  part  of 
the  Georgia),  which  had  been  started  before  the  war,  was 
completed,  making  the  sand  hills  more  accessible.  The  Ma¬ 
con  &  Brunswick  and  Brunswick  &  Western  were  completed, 
and  two  short  lines  connecting  Louisville  and  Sandersville 
with  the  nearest  points  on  the  Central  R.  R.  were  built. 

Most  of  the  cities  and  towns  were  growing  as  usual, 
though  there  were  some  exceptions.  The  three  fall  line 
cities  maintained  about  the  same  relative  rank.  In  the  sand 
hills  were  Geneva,  with  254  Inhabitants,  and  Gibson,  with 
123.  In  the  blue  marl  region,  Georgetown  245,  Cusseta 
166,  both  a  little  less  than  in  1870.  In  the  red  hills  Amer- 
icus  had  3,635,  Cuthbert  2,129,  Sandersville  1,279,  ^^o^t 
Valley  1,277,  Waynesboro  1,008,  Perry  929,  Fort  Gaines 
867,  Lumpkin  747,  Marshallville  543,  Buena  Vista  529. 
In  the  red  lime  lands,  Albany  3,216,  Dawson  1,576,  Lees¬ 
burg  359,  Smithville  329.  In  the  lime-sink  region,  Hawk- 
Insville  1,542,  Bainbridge  1,436,  Cochran  836,  Camilla 
672,  D'lidin  574.  In  the  rolling  wire-grass  country  were 
Sylvan!.;  314,  Wrightsville  272,  Swainsboro  186,  and  a  few 
smaller  ones.  In  the  hammock  belt,  Thomasville  2,555i 
Valdosta  1,515,  Quitman  1,400,  Boston  366.  In  the  flat 
pine  lands,  Blackshear  778,  Jesup  562,  Homerville  201. 
In  the  coast  strip.  Savannah  30,709,  Brunswick  2,891. 

The  only  county  change  in  South  Georgia  between  1870 
and  1880  was  the  cutting  off  of  Dodge  from  Pulaski,  which 
released  Pulaski  for  use  in  the  statistics  of  the  lime-sink 
region. 
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On  comparing  the  1880  figures  with  those  for  1870  we 
find  a  moderate  increase  of  population  in  every  region  ex¬ 
cept  the  blue  marl.  In  the  two  poorest  regions  the  increase 
was  about  50%,  probably  on  acount  of  the  use  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers,  which  had  just  become  important  enough 
for  the  census  to  take  cognizance  of,  and  made  it  possible 
to  cultivate  some  poor  soils  with  profit.  The  negroes  seem 
to  have  increased  a  little  faster  than  the  whites  in  every 
region,  but  that  may  be  due  partly  to  the  supposed  incom¬ 
plete  enumeration  in  1870. 

The  percentage  of  improved  land  increased,  except  in  the 
blue  marl  region  and  coast  strip.  Tenure  of  farms  is  now 
given  for  the  first  time,  and  the  percentage  of  owners  is 
largest  in  the  two  or  three  poorest  regions,partly  on  account 
of  the  predominance  of  white  farmers  and  partly  on  acount 
of  the  cheapness  of  the  land,  which  made  it  easy  for  anybody 
to  own  a  farm.  The  great  decrease  in  the  average  size 
and  value  of  farms,  especially  in  the  regions  with  large  ne¬ 
gro  population,  indicates  plainly  that  the  freedmen  were 
rapidly  setting  up  in  business  for  themselves.  For  this 
reason  the  remaining  per  farm  statistics  do  not  mean  much, 
as  noted  in  the  previous  article. 

Fertilizers  are  now  returned  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
most  extensive  use  of  them  was  in  the  rolling  wire-grass 
country,  which  had  the  largest  proportion  of  intelligent 
white  farmers,  and  the  least  in  the  coast  strip;  and  this  is 
reflected  in  the  yield  of  cotton  per  acre,  which  now  begins 
to  have  little  connection  with  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
soil.  The  yield  of  all  cr<^s  per  acre  does  not  seem  to  be 
affected  much  by  the  racial  composition  of  the  farm  popula¬ 
tion,  and  indicates  intensity  of  farming  more  than  anything 
else,  as  will  be  illustrated  better  when  we  come  to  later  cen¬ 
suses,  that  give  more  complete  data  on  farm  expenditures 
and  receipts. 
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Eighty-Third  Annual  Meeting. 


Sarannah,  Ga.,  April  12,  1922. 

The  eighty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Georgia  His¬ 
torical  Society,  adjourned  over  from  February  12th,  was 
held  at  Hodgson  Hall  at  10  o’clock,  a.  m.,  this  day  with 
Judge  Andrew  J.  Cobb  in  the  chair.  Besides  a  number  of 
citizens  of  the  city  of  Savannah  there  were  present  mem¬ 
bers  from  Athens,  Macon,  Reidsville,  Thomasville  and 
Homerville. 

The  program  for  the  morning  session  was  as  follows : 
President’s  Address — 

Judge  Andrew  J.  Cobb,  of  Athens. 

“Edward  Langworthy  and  the  First  Attempt  to  Write  a 
Separate  History  of  Georgia;  with  Selections  from  the 
Long-Lost  Langworthy  Papers’’ — 

Leonard  L.  Mackall,  of  Savannah. 

“The  Activities  of  the  Missionaries  Among  the  Cherokees’’ 

Linton  M.  Collins,  of  Reidsville. 

“The  Georgia  Historical  Society  and  the  Teacher” — 

Prof.  Percy  Scott  Flippin,  of  Macon. 

“The  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly” — 

Prof.  R.  P.  Brooks,  of  Athens. 

The  President’s  address  was  a  distinctive  feature  of  the 
session. 

Mr.  Leonard  L.  Mackall’s  paper  was  a  thoughtful  and 
scholarly  effort.  The  paper  in  its  completed  form  will 
appear  in  one  of  the  early  issues  of  the  Quarterly. 
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Mr.  Linton  M.  Collins’  paper  proved  of  unusual  interest 
and  was  greatly  enjoyed. 

The  subjects  assigned  to  Dr.  Brooks  and  Dr.  Flippin  were 
not  treated  in  a  formal  way  with  prepared  papers  or  ad¬ 
dresses.  They  were  presented  as  discussions  along  practi¬ 
cal  lines  as  to  methods  of  creating  an  increased  Interest  In 
the  Society  and  the  Quarterly  and  in  historical  research. 

Dr.  Flippin  stated  that  there  are  only  forty-two  educators 
in  Georgia,  including  heads  of  educational  Institutions,  de¬ 
partmental  heads  and  specialists,  who  are  members  of  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society  and  that  of  this  number  only 
fifteen  are  teachers  of  history.  Practically  none  are  con¬ 
nected  with  high  schools  or  preparatory  schools.  Probably 
hot  more  than  four  or  five  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
Quarterly.  Dr.  Brooks  continued  the  subject,  stating  that 
in  the  publication  of  the  Quarterly  there  are  two  important 
units  requiring  thought  and  attention,  namely,  the  financial 
question  and  then  the  question  of  talent  and  material.  Our 
state  is,  historically  speaking,  virgin  territory.  In  Virginia, 
North  Carolina  and  Texas  the  historical  output  exceeds  ours 
many  fold.  Why  is  this  so?  Primarily  because  in  those 
states  the  historical  departments  of  the  State  universities 
and  other  colleges  are  far  better  manned.  They  have  more 
professors,  men  better  trained,  the  salaries  are  larger,  the 
library  facilities  are  Infinitely  more  extensive  and  the  pro¬ 
fessors  have  more  leisure  for  historical  work.  The  remarks 
of  Drs.  Flippin  and  Brooks  brought  forth  conunents  from 
Messrs.  Minis,  Gordon,  Mrs.  Lawton,  Mr.  Lawton  and 
Mr.  Ashmore.  Mr.  Minis  stressed  the  matter  of  non¬ 
payment  of  dues  by  members  and  expressed  his  opinion  that 
because  of  lack  of  financial  support  it  would  be  difficult 
to  continue  the  magazine  as  a  quarterly.  Mr.  Gordon  spoke 
to  the  effect  that  the  magazine  could  be  made  more  attract¬ 
ive  by  encouraging  contributors.  He  thought  that  financial 
remuneration  should  be  offered  to  contributors.  He  thought 
that  both  Dr.  Flippin  and  Dr.  Brooks  had  narrowed  the 
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home  of  historical  talent  when  they  restricted  the  writers 
to  those  connected  with  colleges  and  universities.  He  men¬ 
tioned  the  names  of  members  of  the  legal  profession  well 
qualified  to  produce  articles  on  historical  subjects.  Dr. 
Flippin  said  that  he  had  met  with  practically  no  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  lawyers.  He  said  that  he. had  made  an 
earnest  effort  to  secure  articles  of  merit  from  certain  law¬ 
yers  but  that  the  lack  of  responses  had  greatly  discouraged 
him.  Mr.  Lawton  briefly  reviewed  the  steps  leading  up 
to  the  merger  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Association  with 
the  Georgia  Historical  Society  and  said  that  a  greater  State¬ 
wide  interest  was  needed  in  the  Society  and  to  create  and 
continue  this  interest  he  hoped  ways  and  means  would  be 
found  to  continue  the  publication  of  the  Quarterly.  He 
thought  a  good  membership  committee  was  needed  to  aid 
in  this  work.  Mrs.  Lawton  thought  that  if  the  membership 
fees  were  made  $i  it  might  help  the  financial  situation.  Dr. 
Brooks  was  of  the  opinion  that  in  addition  to  the  efforts  to 
increase  the  members  of  the  $3  class  a  special  effort  should 
be  made  to  secure  forty  or  fifty  sustaining  members  paying 
dues  of  $25  a  year.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Society  has 
but  one  sustaining  member  at  this  time.  It  was  recognized 
that  fifty  sustaining  members  whose  dues  would  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  Quarterly 
would  solve  the  questions  connected  with  the  publication  of 
the  Quarterly.  Mr.  Ashmore  thought  that  if  it  were  found 
impracticable  to  secure  such  a  number  of  sustaining  members 
he  would  favor  making  the  magazine  an  annual.  It  was 
finally  resolved  to  refer  the  question  to  the  Board  of  Cura¬ 
tors  with  full  power  to  act. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  submitted  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  which  was  ordered  filed. 
The  Treasurer’s  report  shows  a  balance  of  cash  at  April  i, 
1922,  of  $1,401.05,  and  ownership  of  Liberty  Bonds  of  the 
par  value  of  $2,000.  The  Society  also  owns  Hodgson  Hall 
and  the  property  on  which  it  is  located  on  the  southwest  cor- 
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ner  of  Gaston  and  Whitaker  Streets,  in  Savannah.  Insur¬ 
ance  is  carried  on  the  building  in  the  value  of  $27,000,  and 
on  the  contents  for  $15,000.  In  this  connection  attention 
was  called  to  a  list  prepared  by  the  Treasurer  showing  ap¬ 
proximately  264  names  of  members  who  are  in  arrears  for 
more  than  two  years.  On  motion  duly  seconded,  the  list 
was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Curators  for  action. 

The  Secretary  submitted  a  statement  showing  members 


as  at  April  i,  1922,  as  follows: 

Life  members _ _  5 

Active  members  of  various  classes _  566 


Total .  571 


Members  on  suspended  list  because  of 
being  delinquent  in  the  payment  of _ 


dues  _  264 

Corresponding  members _  5 

Honorary  members _  5 


Total .  845 

The  active  members  in  good  standing  are  classified  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Sustaining  i  @  $25  _  $  25. 

Contributing  37  @  $10 370. 

Members  528  @  $3  -  i>584.  $1,979. 

The  Librarian’s  report  was  read  to  the  Society  by  Mr. 
William  Harden,  the  Librarian. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  12th  April,  1922. 

To  the  Board  of  Curators  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society. 
Gentlemen : 

Once  more  it  is  my  duty  and  privilege  to  submit  the  Li¬ 
brarian’s  report. 

One  year  ago  it  appeared  that  the  Library  contained 
40,753  books  and  26,000  pamphlets.  In  the  twelve  months 
just  closed  additions  have  been  made  to  the  collection  of 
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bound  volumes  amounting  to  365,  making  a  total  of  41, 

1 16,  and  to  the  pamphlets  2,215,  swelling  that  department 
to  the  number  of  28,215. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  our  members  have  used  the 
Library  more  freely  than  in  the  past  several  years.  While 
this  is  true,  I  would  suggest  something  he  done,  if  possible, 
to  extend  its  usefulness  by  the  purchase  of  some  of  the  re¬ 
cently  published  books  which  are  being  called  for,  but  which 
we  have  not  been  able  to  supply.  Even  a  few  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  could  be  well  spent  at  this  time  in  securing  certain  his¬ 
torical  and  genealogical  works  specially  sought  for. 

Since  our  last  meeting  we  have  received  as  a  gift  from  the 
surviving  members  of  the  Wadley  family  the  fine  marble 
bust  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Wadley,  for  years  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Central  Railroad  and  Banking  Company  of 
Georgia,  now  known  as  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway 
Company.  It  is  the  work  of  the  noted  sculptor  Robert 
Cushing  and  is  a  perfect  likeness. 

The  flag  presented  to  the  Savannah  Home  Guard,  and 
used  by  that  organization  during  the  great  World  War,  was 
given  to  us  by  its  members,  through  its  commanding  officer, 
Col.  Beirne  Gordon,  and  it  is  now  in  our  hall. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  Harden, 

Librarian. 

Announcement  was  made  by  the  President  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Messrs.  Alexander  R.  Lawton,  Wm.  W.  Gordon, 
Dr.  P.  S.  Flippin  and  Dr.  R.  P.  Brooks  as  a  committee  to 
nominate  five  curators  to  succeed  those  whose  terms  ex 
pired  with  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Folks  Huxford,  of  Homerville,  Ga.,  presented  to 
the  Society  a  copy  of  the  first  number  of  the  South  Georgia 
Genealogical  and  Historical  Quarterly  and  also  a  copy  of  his 
pamphlet  containing  a  history  of  Clinch  County. 

The  following  resolution,  proposed  by  Dr.  Brooks,  was 
unanimously  adopted: 
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Resolved,  That  the  Society  in  annual  session  convened 
expresses  to  Mr.  Otis  Ashmore  its  sincere  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  long  and  capable  services  as  Corres¬ 
ponding  Secretary,  and  also  as  Secretary-Treasurer, 
and  its  regret  that  he  has  been  forced  on  account 
of  his  health  to  retire  from  the  position. 

Mr.  Ashmore  was  present,  and  expressed  his  deep  appre¬ 
ciation. 

The  following  new  members  were  unanimously  elected: 
Miss  Nina  Pape,  Savannah,  Ga.,  Miss  Annie  C  Johnson, 
Savannah,  Ga.,  S.  P.  Driscoll  Savannah,  Ga.,  George  M. 
Weitman,  Savannah,  Ga.,  Major  James  A.  Fort^  Jr.,  Amer- 
icus,  Ga.,  George  M.  Battey,  Jr.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

At  this  point  the  Nominating  Committee  reported  their 
recommendations  for  five  curators  to  serve  until  1925  as 
follows : 

Mrs.  Alexander  R.  Lawton,  Mrs.  Gordon  Saussy,  Mr. 
Otis  Ashmore,  Mr.  Henry  R.  Goetchius  Judge  Andrew  J. 
Cobb. 

There  were  no  other  nominations  and  by  unanimous  vote 
of  the  meeting  the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  Secretary 
was  authorized  to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  election  as  per  the 
report  of  the  Nominating  Committee.  This  was  done  and 
the  President  declared  the  ticket  recommended  by  the  Nom¬ 
inating  Committee  duly  elected  Curators  of  the  Society  to 
serve  until  1925,  or  until  election  and  qualification  of  their 
successors. 

Mr.  Alexander  R.  Lawton  offered  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  it  has  now  been  established  that  Dr.  Crawford 
W.  Long  first  used  ether  in  performing  a  surgical 
operation  on  the  30th  day  of  March,  1842,  thereby 
producing  a  perfect  state  of  anaesthesia  and  render¬ 
ing  the  operation  painless; 

And,  whereas,  due  credit  should  be  given  him  for  this 
priority  in  a  discovery  that  has  done  so  much  for  the 
relief  of  human  suffering;  and  whereas  his  claim  to 
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such  priority  has  been  recognized  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  this  state,  by  medical  associations,  wri¬ 
ters  in  medical  magazines,  histories,  and  universi¬ 
ties,  especially  by  the  University  of  Georgia  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  being  an  alumnus 
of  each  of  these  institutions. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Georgia  Historical  So¬ 
ciety. 

That  Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long  has  earned  and  deserves 
appropriate  recognition  by  all  who  arc  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  accurate  history  and  the  fame  of 
those  who  have  added  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  Governor  of  this  state  and  the  director 
of  the  Hall  of  Fame,  of  New  York  University. 

The  letters  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  this  resolution 
by  the  Governor  of  Georgia  and  the  Director  of  the  Hall 
of  Fame,  are  published  in  this  number  of  the  Quarterly 

Mr.  J.  Florance  Minis  presented  the  Society  with  a  rare 
stone  implement  found  by  a  farmer  in  the  Nacoochee  Valley. 
Mr.  Minis  stated  that  he  had  the  implement  examined  by 
various  scientific  institutions  but  that  none  of  them  could 
identify  it..  The  Smithsonian  Institute’s  representative  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  it  belonged  to  the  stone  age.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Minis  for  his  generous 
gift. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  for  luncheon  at  the  DeSoto 
Hotel,  and  at  3  p.  m.,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Wym- 
berley  DcRenne,  a  visit  was  made  to  the  Wymbcrlcy  Jones 
DcRcnne  Library  at  Wormslee.  The  visit  was  greatly  en¬ 
joyed  and  there  were  expressions  of  appreciation  from  all 
because  of  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  DeRenne. 

Chas.  F.  Groves, 

Secretary. 
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Immediately  following  adjournment  of  the  morning  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  eighty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society,  this  day  the  Curators  convened. 

Present:  Judge  Andrew  J.  Cobb,  Mr.  Otis  Ashmore, 
Dr.  R.  P.  Brooks,  Dr.  P.  S.  Flippin,  Mrs.  Alexander  R. 
Lawton,  Mr.  J.  Florance  Minis,  Mr.  William  W.  Gordon. 

Absent:  Mr.  Henry  R.  Goetchlus,  Judge  Beverly  D. 
Evans,  Mr.  Lawton  Evans,  Mr.  Alexander  C.  King,  Mr. 
T.  M.  Cunningham,  Jr.^  Mr.  A.  C.  Newell,  Mr.  Orville  A. 
Park,  Mrs.  Gordon  Saussy. 

Judge  Andrew  J.  Cobb  was  called  to  the  chair  and  Charles 
F.  Groves  was  named  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  considered  the  suggestion  made  by  C.  Sey¬ 
mour  Thompson,  of  the  Savannah  Public  Library,  for  the 
loan  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  to  the  Public  Library 
of  certain  books.  There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  what  disposition  should  be  made  of  Mr.  Thompson's 
suggestion,  and  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Gordon,  duly  seconded, 
it  was  resolved  to  ask  Mr.  Thompson  to  submit  his  plan  in 
writing  to  the  Board  of  Curators. 

The  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  transfer  from  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Fund  to  the  Publication  Fund  such  sums  of  money  as 
might  be  necessary  to  meet  the  expense  of  getting  out  the 
next  three  issues  of  the  Quarterly. 

The  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
Dr.  R.  P.  Brooks  during  the  coming  summer  while  trav¬ 
eling  over  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  se¬ 
cure  about  fifty  or  more  sustaining  members  (dues  $25  a 
year) .  It  was  further  resolved  that  the  dues  of  sustaining 
members  be  credited  to  the  Publication  Fund. 

Mrs.  Lawton  was  named  as  chairman  of  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  on  membership  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  to  se¬ 
cure  new  members  through  some  of  the  well  known  patriotic 
organizations  such  as  the  Colonial  Dames.  She  was  given 
full  power  to  name  the  members  of  her  committee.  She 
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Stated  that  she  preferred  a  small  committee  and  named 
Mrs.  Gordon  Saussy  as  her  assistant.  . 

The  next  business  was  the  consideration  of  the  “suspended 
list”  containing  the  names  of  about  264  members  who  have 
not  paid  their  dues  for  more  than  two  years.  The  Secretary 
was  given  authority  to  employ  a  collector  on  a  15%  commis¬ 
sion  basis  for  the  purpose  of  approaching  all  those  persons 
whose  names  appeared  on  the  suspended  list  with  a  proposi¬ 
tion  that  such  members  would  be  left  in  good  standing  as 
members  in  the  Society  upon  the  payment  of  the  current 
year’s  dues.  Failing  in  collections  as  indicated  herein,  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  drop  the  names  from  the  rolls. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  election  of  officers.  It 
having  been  made  known  that  Judge  Cobb  did  not  care  to 
stand  for  re-election,  Dr.  Brooks  put  in  nomination  the  name 
of  Judge  Beverly  D.  Evans,  of  Savannah.  The  nomina¬ 
tion  was  duly  seconded  and  upon  the  motion  being  put.  Judge 
Evans  was  unanimously  elected  President  to  serve  during  the 
ensuing  year.  The  following  officers  were  also  unanimous¬ 
ly  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Senior  Vice-President,  J.  Florance  Minis,  Savannah,  Vice- 
President,  Otis  Ashmore,  Savannah,  Vice-President,  Alex  C. 
King,  Atlanta,  Vice-President,  Lawton  B.  Evans,  Augusta, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Charles  F.  Groves,  Savannah,  Librar¬ 
ian,  William  Harden,  Savannah. 

The  office  of  Corresponding  Secretary  was  left  vacant  for 
the  present. 

The  Board  of  Editors  elected  follows: 

Robert  Preston  Brooks,  University  of  Georgia,  Ellis 
Merton  Coulter,  University  of  Georgia,  Cleo  Hearon, 
Agnes  Scott  College,  Percy  Scott  Flippin,  Mercer  Univer¬ 
sity,  Charles  Seymour  Thompson,  Savannah  Public  Library^ 
Leonard  L.  Mackall,  Savannah. 

Adjourned. 

Charles  F.  Groves, 

Secretary. 
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State  of  Georgia 

Executive  Department 
Atlanta, 

April  25,  1922. 

Mr.  Chas.  F.  Groves,  Secretary, 

Georgia  Historical  Society, 

Savannah,  Ga. 

My  dear  sir; 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society  at  its  eighty-third  annual  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  Savannah,  April  17,  1922. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  this  matter. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Thos.  W.  Hardwick, 
Governor 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 
HALL  OF  FAME 

Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  Director. 

May  2,  1922. 

Charles  F.  Groves,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society, 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Dear  Sir:- 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  22nd  of 
April,  accompanying  the  resolution  of  your  Society  adopted 
on  the  1 2th  of  April,  concerning  Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long’s 
relationship  to  the  discovery  of  anaesthesia.  This  resolu¬ 
tion  will  be  placed  in  the  archives  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  in 
conjunction  with  other  data  relating  to  Dr.  Long’s  services. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

R.  U.  Johnson, 

Director. 


BEVERLY  DANIEL  EVANS 

ORVILLE  A.  PARK 


About  the  year  1736,  a  number  of  Welsh  families  settled 
on  Cat  Fish  Creek  in  what  is  now  Marion  County,  South 
Carolina,  the  locality  becoming  known  as  the  “Welsh  Neck.” 
These  emigrants  were  Baptists.  Like  the  Puritans  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Salsburgers 
of  Georgia,  they  came  to  America  in  order  to  enjoy  a  greater 
measure  of  religious  liberty,  to  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences.  They  were  a  sturdy 
and  a  liberty  loving  folk.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  little  church  on  Cat  Fish  Creek  numbered  two 
hundred  and  twenty  male  members.  At  its  close,  there 
were  only  forty-eight,  so  great  had  been  the  sacrifice  for 
the  patriot  cause. 

.  One  of  these  Welsh  pioneers  was  Nathan  Evans  of  the 
ancient  and  numerous  family  of  the  name  which  is  said  to 
boast  more  than  twenty  coats  of  arms.  He  gave  to  the 
Continental  Army  a  son.  Captain  David  Evans.  A  grand¬ 
son,  William  Evans,  became  a  Brigadier-General  of  South 
Carolina  Militia.  General  Nathan  G.  Evans,  a  distinguished 
and  gallant  Confederate  Brigadier,  the  father  of  Gover¬ 
nor  John  Gary  Evans  of  South  Carolina,  was  a  great- 
grandson. 

Another  grandson,  Thomas  Evans,  had  the  unique  dis¬ 
tinction  of  serving  twenty  consecutive  years  in  the  Senate  of 
South  Carolina.  Thomas  married  Jane  Beverly  Daniel, 
descended  from  the  Daniels  of  Virginia.  Their  son  was 
given  his  mother’s  family  name,  Beverly  Daniel. 

Leaving  the  ancestral  home  in  Marion  County,  S.  C., 
Beverly  Daniel  Evans  (the  first)  came  to  Georgia  in  1852, 
then  a  young  man  of  twenty-six,  and  settled  at  Sandersville, 
Washington  County.  Two  years  later  he  was  admitted  to 
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the  Georgia  Bar  in  Dublin.  Opening  an  office  in  Sanders- 
ville,  he  continued  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  interrupted  only  by  the  war  between  the 
States  when  for  four  years  he  wore  the  uniform,  endured 
the  hardships  and  won  the  glory  of  a  Confederate  soldier. 
He  entered  the  service  as  a  lieutenant  of  the  First  Georgia 
Infantry.  On  the  reorganization  of  the  Regiment,  he  raised 
a  company  and  became  its  Captain.  Later  he  was  made 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  State  Troops. 

In  the  midst  of  war’s  alarms  and  not  long  before  Sherman, 
on  his  boasted  “march  to  the  sea,”  left  as  a  monument  of  his 
triumphant  progress  the  charred  and  crumbling  walls  of  the 
Washington  County  Court  House,  Col.  Evans  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  Smith  of  Sandersville,  a  member 
of  an  excellent  North  Carolina  family,  a  true  daughter  of 
the  old  South,  beautiful,  well  educated,  cultured,  deeply 
pious  and  given  to  hospitality. 

The  war  was  scarcely  over  and  the  soldier  had  but  re¬ 
turned  to  the  desolated  town  in  which  he  had  left  his  bride 
when  their  hearts  were  gladdened  on  May  21,  1865,  by  the 
coming  of  the  first  born  son,  who  was  named  Beverly  Daniel 
for  his  father. 

Young  Beverly  grew  up  in  the  little  middle  Georgia  town 
of  Sandersville,  his  life  being  In  all  respects  similar  to  that 
of  other  boys  reared  in  the  small  towns  of  the  South  under 
the  post  war  conditions  then  prevailing,  but  with  the  ines¬ 
timable  advantage  of  a  cultured,  refined  and  religious  home. 
His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
town  and  while  the  advantages  were  no  more  than  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  time,  his  bright  mind,  retentive  memory  and 
remarkable  application  enabled  him  to  fit  himself  for  college 
at  a  very  early  age.  He  matriculated  as  a  sophomore  in 
Mercer  University  in  1878,  and  in  1881,  at  sixteen,  he 
was  graduated  with  the  A.  B.  degree.  A  classmate.  Dr. 
Jno.  F.  Eden,  says  of  him :  “In  the  class  room  and  in  college 
life  generally,  he  was  always  quiet,  steady  loyal  and  gener- 
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ous,”  thus  early  exhibiting  those  splendid  traits  of  character, 
so  noteworthy  in  his  after  life,  both  public  and  private.  The 
year  after  his  graduation  his  Alma  Mater  conferred  on 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Finishing  his  collegiate  education,  he  at  once  began  his 
preparation  for  the  bar,  entering  his  father’s  office  as  student 
and  clerk.  He  completed  his  professional  studies  at  Yale 
in  1884,  and  while  his  stay  at  the  University  was  not  of 
sufficient  duration  to  entitle  him  to  a  diploma,  his  standing 
was  so  high  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  Georgia  Bar  with¬ 
out  examination  by  Judge  Thos.  J.  Simmons,  afterwards 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  firm  of  B.  D. 
Evans  and  Son  was  formed  at  once  and  continued  (subse¬ 
quently  enlarged  to  admit  two  other  sons.  George  C.,  and 
A.  W.  Evans)  until  the  death  of  the  senior  partner  in  1897. 
This  firm  was  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  successful 
in  that  section  of  Georgia,  enjoying  a  large  and  varied  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  counties  composing  the  Middle  Circuit  and  appear¬ 
ing  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  almost  every  important  case 
in  Washington  Superior  Court. 

Political  and  professional  honors  came  to  the  young  law¬ 
yer  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  career.  At  twenty-one, 
he  sat  as  the  representative  from  the  good  county  of  Wash¬ 
ington  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia,  where  he  ac¬ 
quitted  himself  with  credit  and  rendered  excellent  service  to 
his  constituents.  He  was  the  first  Georgian  born  after  the 
War  to  be  given  a  seat  in  the  Legislature.  In  1892,  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  which 
nominated  Grover  Cleveland  for  the  Presidency. 

For  six  years,  he  served  as  Solicitor  General  of  the 
Middle  Circuit,  having  been  elected  in  1891  when  he  had 
just  reached  the  minimum  age  required,  twenty-five  years. 
He  discharged  the  duties  of  this  important  office  with  con¬ 
spicuous  fidelity  and  marked  ability. 

From  the  Solicitorship,  he  was  chosen  as  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  and  then  truly  his  life’s  work  may  be  said  to  have 
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begun;  for,  while  in  the  contests  at  the  bar  he  was  foeman 
worthy  of  any  antagonist’s  steel,  his  talents  and  the  bent  of 
his  mind  were  judicial  rather  than  forensic.  He  loved 
justice.  His  mind  quickly  and  easily  saw  both  sides  of  a 
controversy  and  no  one  could  weigh  them  more  accurately 
in  the  delicately  poised  scales  of  justice. 

The  Middle  Circuit  at  that  time  was  composed  of  seven 
counties  and  was  one  of  the  most  populous  and  important 
in  the  State.  Judge  Evans  rode  the  Circuit  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  bar  and  people.  He  presided  with  an 
easy  grace  and  dignity  which  preserved  the  respect  due  the 
Court  yet  attracted  all  those  who  had  business  in  the  tri¬ 
bunals  where  he  sat.  He  dispatched  business  rapidly  but 
not  hurriedly.  He  maintained  and  inculcated  a  respect  for 
law.  His  decisions  were  fair  and  impartial.  His  charges 
clear  and  forceful.  During  his  occupancy  of  the  Circuit 
bench,  he  was  frequently  called  on  by  his  brother  judges  to 
preside  for  them  in  other  circuits.  Probably  no  judge  in 
Georgia  ever  held  the  Superior  Court  in  so  many  counties 
or  did  so  with  more  acceptability  to  lawyers  and  litigants, 
jurors,  and  the  people  at  large  of  those  counties. 

While  always  courteous,  cordial  and  democratic.  Judge 
Evans  held  the  judicial  office  in  high  esteem  and  resolved 
not  to  cheapen  it  or  render  it  commonplace.  He,  therefore, 
repelled  familiarity,  did  not  frequent  the  corner  store,  hotel 
lobby  or  other  places  of  general  resort  by  the  men  about 
town  and  spent  his  leisure  in  reading  and  study.  His  read¬ 
ing  took  a  wide  range  and  at  this  period  he  acquired  that 
large  store  of  information  which  stood  him  well  in  hand 
in  his  busy  and  useful  later  career. 

Judge  Evans  was  interested  in  the  history  of  Georgia 
and  the  lives  of  her  great  men.  While  Judge  of  the  Middle 
Circuit,  he  wrote  a  biography  of  Governor  Jared  Irvin, 
whose  monument,  the  only  one  wholly  erected  with  State 
funds,  stands  in  the  court  house  square  in  Sandersville. 
After  the  manuscript  of  this  biography  had  been  completed 
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and  while  he  was  arranging  for  its  publication,  it  was 
burned  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  his  home  This  proved  an 
irreparable  loss  as  its  author  never  found  time  to  repro¬ 
duce  it  and  much  of  the  source  material  also  was  destroyed. 
This  was  particularly  unfortunate  as  no  adequate  life  of 
this  great  Georgian  or  satisfactory  history  of  the  stirring 
times  in  which  he  lived  has  been  written.  He  also  wrote  at 
this  time  an  account  of  the  notorious  “Yazoo  Fraud,”  that 
earliest  and  greatest  stain  on  Georgia’s  name.  This  was 
published  in  a  magazine,  attracting  considerable  attention. 

But  Judge  Evans  was  not  content  with  the  bench  of  the 
Superior  Court.  He  was  ambitious  for  the  highest  judicial 
station.  He  had  announced  his  intention  of  becoming  a 
candidate  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  when 
the  unexpected  retirement  of  Mr.  Justice  Henry  G.  Turner 
afforded  the  opportunity  for  the  gratification  of  his  ambi¬ 
tion  by  appointment  which  was  made  by  Governor  Joseph 
M.  Terrell  on  April  i,  1904,  he  being  the  youngest  Justice 
save  one,  Linton  Stephens,  who  ever  sat  on  the  Supreme 
bench  of  Georgia.  Though  only  thirty-eight,  he  was  emi¬ 
nently  qualified  for  the  exalted  station  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  and  which  he  held  by  successive  elections  until 
his  resignation  on  August  31st,  1917.  Andrew  J.  Cobb, 
Presiding  Justice  of  the  Second  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  resigning  on  October  12th,  1907,  Justice  Evans  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  this  the  second  highest  judicial  office  of  the 
State,  the  Chief  Justice  alone  holding  higher  rank. 

The  Supreme  Court,  while  Justice  Evans  was  a  member 
of  it,  was  greatly  overworked  deciding  an  average  of  one 
thousand  cases  each  year,  a  greater  number  than  any  other 
Appellate  Court  with  an  equal  number  of  Judges  in  the 
entire  Union.  Justice  Evans  did  his  full  share  of  this  ar¬ 
duous  and  most  important  work,  writing  more  than  two 
thousand  opinions  and  participating  in  the  decision  of  many 
thousands  of  other  cases  appearing  in  the  119th  to  147th 
Georgia  Reports.  His  opinions,  though  of  necessity  hastily 
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prepared  without  sufficient  time  or  opportunity  for  that 
mature  consideration,  study  and  investigation  so  necessary 
for  work  of  that  character,  most  of  them  delivered  with 
but  little  revision,  are  yet  remarkable  judicial  utterances; 
logical,  forceful,  lucid,  and  convincing;  couched  in  pure 
English;  written  in  an  easy,  pleasing  style  and  well  sup¬ 
ported  by  authority.  They  easily  take  rank  among  the  best 
of  those  handed  down  by  any  of  the  great  judges  who  have 
shed  luster  upon  the  Georgia  Court. 

Judge  Andrew  J.  Cobb,  his  predecessor  as  Presiding 
Justice,  says  of  his  opinions:  “One  reads  after  him  with 
profit  and  is  impressed  with  the  accuracy  of  his  legal  instinct, 
the  honesty  of  his  mind  and  the  lucid  expression  of  his 
thought.”  His  succesor.  Presiding  Justice  Marcus  W.  Beck, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Court  during  almost  the  entire 
period  of  Judge  Evans’  incumbency,  gives  this  picture  of  him 
as  an  Appellate  Judge:  “He  worked  with  great  facility. 
Few  Judges  grasped  the  question  presented  by  a  record  more 
quickly  or  more  thoroughly,  and  laying  hold  firmly  upon 
the  questions  at  issue,  he  generally  made  an  admirable  pre¬ 
sentation  of  them  in  the  statement  of  facts  which  preceded 
his  opinion.  In  practically  all  of  the  official  statements  in 
his  cases,  he  made  the  statement  exactly  as  it  appears  in 
the  Georgia  Reports,  and  he  usually  wrote  it  out  in  long 
hand.  He  wrote  a  great  majority  of  his  opinions  in  long 
hand.  Of  course,  this  method  of  writing  out  his  statements 
of  facts  and  his  opinions  entailed  a  burden  upon  him  but  he 
did  not  shirk  it  but  voluntarily  undertook  it  for  the  sake  of 
additional  clearness  and  directness  both  in  the  statement  of 
facts  and  the  exprsesion  of  his  views  on  the  questions  of  law 
involved.  The  facility  and  ease  with  which  he  worked  is 
accounted  for  partly  by  the  fact  of  his  having  a  splendid 
memory.  He  remembered  well  and  accurately,  not  only 
the  rulings  but  the  reasoning  in  nearly  all  our  Georgia  cases 
of  any  importance.  He  went  further;  he  remembered  the 
names  of  the  parties  to  the  case,  the  Judge  who  wrote  the 
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opinion  and  in  the  more  important  cases,  the  volume  in 
which  they  were  published.  In  a  minutes  time,  he  could 
turn  to  almost  any  case  in  the  Georgia  Reports  which  it  was 
desirable  to  consult.  Another  trait  of  his  judicial  character 
was  his  readiness  to  recede  from  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
reached,  whenever  by  reason  or  upon  authority  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  conclusions  were  unsound.  Few  judges,  con¬ 
sidering  the  time  that  he  had  to  devote  to  his  opinions,  were 
more  careful  or  painstaking  in  searching  out,  weighing  and 
considering  the  reasons  and  authorities  pertinent  to  the 
issues  in  hand  and  which  should  incline  the  investigator  after 
truth  to  one  conclusion  or  another.  He  brought  to  this  ex¬ 
amination  great  diligence  and  sound  judgment  but  after  all 
this  painstaking  and  toil  expended  in  reaching  the  conclusion 
and  the  preparation  of  his  opinion,  he  had  no  such  pride  in 
that  opinion  as  would  cause  him  to  adhere  to  it  for  a  moment 
after  he  was  shown  that  it  was  not  sound.” 

The  exacting  duties  of  his  position  left  but  little  time  for 
anything  save  his  judicial  work,  but  while  living  in  Atlanta 
as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Judge  Evans  and  a  few 
other  choice  spirits  organized  the  “Ten  Club”  (the  member¬ 
ship  at  first  being  limited  to  ten)  each  member  of  which  was 
expected  once  each  year  to  prepare  a  paper  to  be  read  at  the 
monthly  meetings  which  was  to  form  the  topic  for  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  meeting.  His  papers  prepared  for  this  club, 
several  of  which  have  been  published,  were  of  the  highest 
order,  showing  his  broad  culture,  wide  reading  and  excellent 
literary  style. 

Next  to  his  judicial  work,  and  nearer  to  his  heart  even 
than  that,  his  class  of  boys  in  the  Sunday  School  of  the 
Second  Baptist  Church,  Atlanta,  occupied  his  time  and 
thought.  He  was  most  assiduous  in  his  endeavor  to  build  up 
this  class,  and  he  sought  material  upon  the  high-ways  and 
in  the  hedges.  Many  a  ragged  urchin  became  a  member 
of  this  class  and  attended  it  regularly.  The  class  grew  to 
more  than  fifty.  Many  of  the  boys  would  sell  newspapers 
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on  the  street  up  to  the  Sunday  School  hour  and  then  report 
at  the  class.  His  interest  in  the  members  of  this  class  never 
failed.  He  gripped  them  strongly.  Many  became  members 
of  the  Church  and  have  grown  to  be  useful  citizens.  He 
was  a  deacon  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  and  identified 
with  all  its  work. 

Having  been  tendered  by  President  Wilson  the  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Georgia,  Judge  Evans  resigned  as 
Presiding  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  August  31, 
1917.  The  following  day  he  took  the  oath  and  assumed  the 
office  of  a  Federal  Judge.  His  judicial  residence  was  fixed 
at  Savannah  to  which  city  he  very  soon  removed.  For  this 
new  office  to  which  he  was  appointed,  he  was  pre-eminently 
well  furnished.  He  had  been  a  successful  lawyer;  a  vigor¬ 
ous,  fearless  but  just  prosecuting  officer;  a  well  poised,  im¬ 
partial  Circuit  Judge;  and  his  service  on  the  Supreme  bench 
had  given  him  a  learning  in  the  law,  a  familiarity  with  prece¬ 
dents,  a  power  of  analysis,  and  a  facility  of  expression  rarely 
attained. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment,  the  country  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  Great  War  and  the  courts  of  the  Union  were 
called  upon  to  render  most  Important  service  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  enforcement  of  the  numerous  laws  designed  to 
protect  the  country  from  enemies  within  and  to  enable  it 
to  mobilize  its  resources  of  men  and  material  to  meet  the 
enemy  across  the  seas.  Judge  Evans  threw  himself  whole¬ 
heartedly  and  without  reservation  into  this  work,  upholding 
the  hands  of  the  government  in  every  way  befitting  his  station 
and  availing  himself  of  every  opportunity  both  as  a  Judge 
and  as  a  private  citizen  to  serve  and  to  Inculcate  those  prin¬ 
ciples  of  patriotism  and  love  of  country  which  ever  actu¬ 
ated  him. 

Not  only  did  he  give  to  the  country’s  service  the  best  that 
was  in  him  but  he  gave  also  a  well  beloved  son,  Beverly  D. 
Evans,  Jr.,  First  Lieutenant  of  Company  D,  20th  Machine 
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Gun  Batallion  attached  to  the  13th  Brigade,  Seventh  Divi¬ 
sion.  In  that  terrible  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the 
Argonne  Forest,  this  noble  youth  poured  out  his  life  for 
his  country.  The  wound  to  the  father’s  heart  was  well 
nigh  mortal.  He  went  about  his  accustomed  tasks,  dis¬ 
charging  with  fidelity  every  duty  devolving  upon  him,  but 
those  who  were  nearest  him  knew  the  suffering  of  his  heart 
and  that  the  light  had  gone  out  of  his  life. 

The  vast  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  in  the  Federal 
Courts  in  recent  years  and  the  extension  of  Federal  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  a  multitude  of  subjects  hitherto  exclusively  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  State  tribunals  made  the  work  of  a 
Federal  Judge  increasingly  important  and  increasingly  on¬ 
erous.  The  Southern  District  of  Georgia  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  districts  in  the  country.  The 
amount  of  business  transacted  in  the  courts  of  its  five  divi¬ 
sions  is  even  greater  than  its  size  and  importance  would  in¬ 
dicate.  When  Judge  Evans  was  first  appointed,  he  shared 
the  work  and  the  responsibility  of  the  district  with  Judge 
Emory  Speer  and  there  was  enough  for  both  judges  to  do. 
But  on  the  death  of  Judge  Speer  in  December,  1918,  the 
entire  work  and  the  full  responsibility  for  the  district  fell 
on  Judge  Evans.  In  an  endeavor  to  clear  the  crowded 
dockets  of  the  several  divisions.  Judge  Evans  held  Court 
almost  every  day  during  practically  his  entire  incumbency  on 
the  Federal  Bench,  frequently  holding  both  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions  and  often  attending  to  business  in  his 
chambers  at  the  noon  hour  and  in  the  evening.  In  addition 
to  the  work  of  his  own  district,  he  was  designated  to  pre¬ 
side  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit 
and  in  a  number  of  important  cases  in  the  Northern  District 
of  Georgia.  Many  notable  cases  of  the  greatest  importance 
came  before  him  for  decision  and  he  was  rapidly  making  for 
himself  a  reputation  as  a  Federal  Judge  such  as  he  had  been 
privileged  to  enjoy  as  a  member  of  the  judiciary  of  the  State. 

But  while  there  came  before  him  interesting  and  great 
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cases  requiring  the  highest  and  best  of  his  judicial  powers, 
far  too  much  of  his  time  was  devoted  of  necessity  to  the  trial 
of  petty  criminal  cases,  arising  under  the  National  Prohibi¬ 
tion  Act  and  a  number  of  other  recent  penal  statutes  of 
Congress.  To  a  well  seasoned  and  eminently  capable  Judge, 
qualified  for  the  highest  judicial  service,  the  time  spent  in 
the  trial  of  these  petty  cases  could  not  but  be  irksome.  And 
the  consciousness  weighed  on  him  that  no  matter  how  much 
of  his  valuable  time  he  should  devote  to  this  service  the 
dockets  of  his  Courts  were  constantly  being  more  and  more 
congested,  for  these  cases  arose  in  greater  number  than 
could  be  disposed  of  by  the  most  tireless  and  continued  effort 
of  any  one  Judge.  He  felt  that  he  was  capable  of  rendering 
his  country  a  higher  service  than  was  required  of  him  in 
the  trial  of  these  cases,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had 
in  course  of  preparation  an  address  which  he  proposed  to 
deliver  at  the  then  approaching  session  of  the  Georgia  Bar 
Association,  in  which  he  expected  to  urge  the  necessity  for 
some  relief  for  the  Federal  Courts  from  the  flood  of  minor 
criminal  cases  with  which  they  are  now  overwhelmed.  His 
devotion  to  his  official  work;  his  unremitting  toil  in  the  effort 
to  dispatch  the  volume  of  business  constantly  accumulating 
throughout  the  District;  his  sacrifice  of  himself  and  of 
almost  all  rest  and  recreation,  unquestionably  hastened  his 
untimely  death.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  he 
gave  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country,  a  martyr  to  duty. 

As  was  the  case  during  his  residence  in  Atlanta  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Supreme  Court,  so  while  living  in  Savannah,  his 
official  duties  demanded  almost  all  his  time,  leaving  him 
but  little  opportunity  to  take  his  rightful  place  in  the  social 
and  public  life  of  the  city  which  would  so  readily  have  been 
accorded  him  if  he  had  been  privileged  to  accept  it.  Here, 
again,  we  find  him  enjoying  the  companionship  of  a  number 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  city  in  the  Cosmos  Club,  whose 
social  and  literary  meetings  were  to  him  a  constant  delight. 
Again,  we  find  him  active  in  the  work  of  his  Church.  Shortly 
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after  removing  to  Savannah,  he  was  elected  a  deacon  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  and  teacher  of  the  Baraca  Class  in  its 
Sunday  &hool.  When  he  took  charge  of  it,  this  class  num¬ 
bered  twenty-seven.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  it  had  grown 
to  nearly  three  hundred.  Probably  the  best  work  which  he 
did  was  for  this  class,  and  it  is  certain,  from  his  own  state¬ 
ment,  that  he  prized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  class 
as  he  did  no  other.  No  matter  where  his  official  duty  might 
call  him  during  the  week,  he  always  arranged  to  be  with  the 
class  each  Sunday  morning.  The  last  work  that  he  did  was 
to  address  this  class.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  term  of  Court 
in  Macon.  As  was  his  custom,  he  returned  to  Savannah  to 
spend  the  Sabbath  with  his  class  and  his  family.  He  ex¬ 
pected  to  re-open  the  Court  in  Macon  on  Monday  morning, 
having  before  him  a  very  heavy  docket.  He  delivered  one 
of  his  splendid  addresses  to  this  class  in  the  morning,  sat  in 
his  accustomed  pew  at  the  preaching  service  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  was  stricken  and  died  a  few  moments  afterward.  The 
active  pall  bearers  were  members  of  this  class  and  the  class 
attended  the  funeral  in  a  body. 

Judge  Evans  was  always  interested  in  education.  While 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  served  for  a  short  time 
as  a  trustee  of  Bessie  Tift  College,  at  Forsyth,  Georgia, 
and  after  he  became  United  States  District  Judge,  he  was 
elected  a  trustee  of  Mercer  University.  He  felt  compelled 
to  resign  both  positions  on  account  of  the  press  of  his  official 
duties.  He  was  also  interested  in  the  history  of  his  country 
and  particularly  of  his  State.  Shortly  after  he  moved  to 
I  Savannah,  he  became  a  Curator  of  the  Georgia  Historical 

Society.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  steps  leading  up  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  Society  with  the  Georgia  Historical 
Association.  When  it  became  necessary  for  the  Society  in 
order  to  bring  about  this  consolidation  to  resign  as  the 
trustee  of  the  Telfair  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  he 
became  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Academy.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Savannah  less  than  a 
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month  before  his  death,  he  was  elected  its  President,  again 
succeeding  his  old  friend  and  former  associate  on  the 
Supreme  Court,  Judge  Andrew  J.  Cobb.  The  last  two  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Quarterly  contain  articles  from  his  pen;  one  on 
“The  Evolution  of  Jurisprudence”  the  other  on  “The  Code 
Napoleon.” 

Of  the  intimate  private  and  family  life  of  Judge  Evans, 
it  would  not  be  seemly  now  to  speak.  His  departure  has 
been  too  recent.  The  grief  occasioned  by  his  sudden  taking 
away  is  still  too  poignant.  That  he  measured  up  to  the  high¬ 
est  ideal  as  a  husband  and  father  and  was  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  every  private  as  of  every  public  duty  scarcely 
needs  be  said.  He  was  twice  married;  first  to  Miss  Bessie 
Warthen  of  the  well-known  Washington  County  family  of 
that  name,  and  second,  to  Miss  Jennie  Irvin  of  Shorterville, 
Alabama,  a  grand  niece  of  Governor  Jared  Irvin,  who  sur¬ 
vives  him.  He  left  four  sons,  Thomas  Warthen,  an  attorney 
of  Dublin  Georgia;  Julian  Richard,  a  merchant  of  Sanders- 
ville,  Georgia;  Reese  N.,  a  student  in  the  University  of 
Georgia,  and  Irvin  Lumpkin,  a  lad  of  twelve  years  of  age. 

On  the  8th  day  of  May,  1922  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in 
the  active  discharge  of  duty,  he  died  at  his  home  in  Savan¬ 
nah,  and  on  the  loth,  his  mortal  remains  were  laid  away  in 
the  family  lot  in  the  cemetery  at  Sandersville  beside  those 
of  his  soldier  son,  who  after  sleeping  for  a  short  time  in  the 
soil  of  France,  had  been  brought  back  to  finally  rest  near 
the  dust  of  his  ancestors.  Many  were  the  tributes  to  his  life 
and  character  from  those  who  knew  and  loved  him  in  every 
walk  of  life.  In  reading  these  tributes,  one  is  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  the  man  was  greater  than  his  work  his  character 
than  his  splendid  achievements.  While  referring  to  his 
greatness  as  a  lawyer  and  his  eminence  as  a  jurist,  far 
greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  his  “faithfulness,”  his  “sin¬ 
cerity,”  his  “courage,  truth  and  love,”  his  “spirituality, 
thoughtfulness  and  loyalty  to  principle,”  his  “kindness  to 
those  who  needed  kindness,  his  love  for  his  fellowmen,  his 
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great  patience  in  dealing  with  the  faults  of  others,”  his 
“courtesy  and  magnanimity  of  spirit.”  He  was  indeed  “the 
soul  of  honor,”  “an  ideal  citizen,”  “a  Christian  gentleman.” 

Possibly  no  finer  word  has  been  spoken  of  him  than  by  his 
former  pastor.  Dr.  Henry  Alford  Porter  of  the  Second  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  of  Atlanta,  who  said : 

“We  loved  him,  for  he  had  a  genius  for  friendship. 
There  was  in  him  a  blending  of  friendliness  and  reserve. 
Most  men  thought  him  reserved  and  self-contained.  They 
were  right.  But  no  one  came  near  to  him  without  finding 
a  friendliness  that  was  all  the  richer  for  the  reserve  that 
protected  it.  If  I  might  reach  out  into  all  the  vocabulary 
of  human  speech  and  gather  up  a  single  word  for  Judge 
Evans’  memory  it  would  be  the  stately  word,  “Friend”  .  , 
no  other  were  so  nearly  his  biography. 

“He  was  a  friend  of  boys,  and  gathered  around  him  a 
great  class  in  the  Sunday  School.  These  boys,  with  their  in¬ 
tuitive  insight,  were  charmed  by  him  and  adored  him. 

“We  loved  him  for  his  gift  of  sympathy.  From  his  eyes 
the  tears  readily  fell.  He  was  big  in  brotherhood.  Kind¬ 
ness  and  grace  beamed  in  his  face  and  lighted  up  his  life. 

“We  loved  him  for  his  transparent,  childlike  character. 
So  true  was  he  and  so  surely  genuine  that  men  who  differed 
and  mistrusted  each  other  were  alike  in  trusting  him. 

“We  loved  him  for  his  passion  for  righteousness  and  jus¬ 
tice  and  for  his  courage  in  standing  for  his  convictions.  He 
was,  with  all  his  tenderness  and  gentleness,  a  fighter,  a 
fighter  against  unrighteousness  and  darkness — heroic,  chiv¬ 
alrous,  like  some  knight  of  old.” 

Well  did  Woodrow  Wilson  say:  “In  the  death  of  Judge 
Beverly  D.  Evans  the  country  loses  an  upright  and  able 
servant.” 


AN  APPRECIATION  OF 
BEVERLY  DANIEL  EVANS 

JVDOE  ANDREW  J.  COBB. 


Beverly  Daniel  Evans — Born  May  21,  1865. — Died 
May  8,  1922. 

A  life  far  less  than  the  allotted  period  and  yet  full  of  that 
which  was  good  and  in  it  nothing  that  could  be  described  as 
undesirable.  A  college  graduate  at  sixteen,  licensed  attorney 
at  nineteen,  legislator  at  twenty-one,  solicitor-general  at 
twenty-five,  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  at  thirty-four,  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  thirty-eight.  Federal  judge  at 
fifty-two.  Such  was  his  record  of  service  in  public  official 
capacity.  Bom  just  as  the  echoes  of  the  struggle  of  arms 
were  dying  away,  he  was  the  first  person  born  in  Georgia 
after  the  Civil  War  to  hold  the  different  offices  just  enumer¬ 
ated.  Imbued  with  the  traditions  of  the  past,  he  carried 
into  the  era  in  which  he  lived  the  high  purposes  of  the  past. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Mercer  University  and  received 
his  training  in  the  law  at  Yale  University.  Endowed  by 
nature  with  a  strong  mind  inheriting  a  sense  of  loyalty,  edu¬ 
cated  under  conditions  which  produced  honesty  of  thought, 
steadfastness  of  conviction,  and  courage  of  expression,  he 
made  a  reputation  in  every  line  of  activity  in  which  he  en- 
gaged. 

He  was  a  lawyer  and  a  judge  of  ability  but  he  was  not 
a  mere  lawyer  and  judge.  All  matters  of  public  concern 
challenged  his  attention.  When  propriety  permitted  he 
participated  in  public  affairs,  political,  legal  and  social.  His 
activities  in*  the  work  of  the  Georgia  Bar  Association,  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society  and  similar  agencies  are  well 
known.  That  which  made  for  the  highest  ideals  in  citizen¬ 
ship  always  appealed  to  him.  His  active  participation  in 
public  affairs  did  not  divert  him  from  the  higher  duties  of 
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life.  He  was  a  worker  in  religious  affairs,  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  local  Baptist  Church  wherever  his  work  carried 
him,  ever  manifesting  a  lively  interest  in  the  work  of  his 
denomination. 

If  I  were  asked  to  sum  up  his  life  in  one  word,  I  would 
select  as  that  word,  faithfulness.  He  was  faithful  in  every 
sphere,  in  private  life  and  public  station.  His  career  illus¬ 
trates  how  much  of  service  may  be  compressed  into  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  life. 

In  his  life  we  see  that  which  is  calculated  to  stimulate  the 
young  with  life  before  them,  and  encourage  the  old  to  make 
the  most  of  what  still  remains  to  them. 


HOWELL  COBB  PAPERS^ 


Edited  by 

R.  P.  BROOKS,  Ph.  D. 
University  of  Georgia 


H.  V.  JOHNSON^  TO  HOWELL  COBB 

Ex.  Chamber,  Milledgeville,  Ga., 
Jan.  lo,  1854. 

-My  dear  Sir: 

I  thank  you  for  your  last  letter.  You  need  not  fear  that 
I  misunderstood  the  object  of  your  first  letter  in  reference 
to  Rutherford.  I  understood  and  appreciated  it. 

My  appointments  as  far  as  I  can  learn  have  given  as 
much  general  satisfaction  as  I  could  have  expected.  Dis¬ 
appointed  applicants  and  their  friends  are  more  or  less  sore. 
But  time  will  heal  these  wounds  especially  if  the  final  result 
shall  show  that  the  appointments  are  judicious.  You  need 
not  fear  that  I  will  attach  undue  importance  to  disappointed 
applicants.  True,  I  hate  as  much  as  anybody  to  wound 
friends,  but  I  think  I  have  the  nerve  to  meet  responsibility 
when  it  is  necessary. 

It  is  rumored  here  that  Gov.  McDonald^  intends  formally 
to  withdraw  his  aspirations  for  senatorial  robes.  What 
will  be  the  effect  do  you  think?  It  will  be  an  important  de¬ 
velopment.  You  should  be  apprised  of  it  and  shape  mat¬ 
ters  as  you  would  have  them,  if  you  can.  ? 

I  have  read  Douglass’s  report  on  the  Territory  of  Ne¬ 
braska.  He  takes  the  true  ground  I  think,  i.  e.,  argues 

1  The  first  Installment  of  the  Cobb  papers  appeared  in  Vol.  V.  No.  1 

*  Herschei  V.  Johnson,  U.  S.  Senator,  1848-1849 ;  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
1849-1853 ;  Governor  of  Georgia,  1863-1857  ;  Confederate  States  Senator ;  he  was 
a  Southern  Rights  Democrat  on  the  issues  of  1850-1851,  but  Cobb  supported  him 
for  Governor ;  Candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  on  the  Douglas  ticket,  1860. 

3  Charles  J.  McDonald,  Governor  of  G^rgia,  1839-1843.  Defeated  as  Southern 
Rights  Candidate  for  Governor,  1851  by  Cobb.  Associate  Justice  Supreme  Couat 
of  Georgia,  1856-1861. 
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that  the  compromise  of  1850  covers  all  the  questions  that 
can  be  raised  touching  the  interest  of  slavery.  I  mean  I 
have  read  a  part  of  the  report,  all  that  bears  on  this  ques¬ 
tion.  If  his  report  shall  be  sustained  by  Congress,  we  may 
hope  for  a  future  of  quiet  and  repose.  It  will  moreover 
plant  the  Admr.  and  the  National  Dem.  firmly  in  the  ascend¬ 
ency. 

Have  you  any  news  of  interesting  developments  at  Wash¬ 
ington?  Do  you  think  Davis  will  be  elected  U.  S.  Senator? 
In  that  event  will  Pierce  probably  call  Gov.  McD[onald] 
to  the  Cabinet? 

I  had  a  letter  from  Judge  Lumpkin  a  day  or  two  ago — 
expresses  himself  well  pleased  with  my  appointments. 


JNO.  H.  LUMPKIN  TO  HOWELL  COBB 


Dear  Cobb: 


Rome,  Ga.,  Jan.  18,  1854 


. I  was  with  McDonald^  a  good  deal  while  he 

was  here,  and  he  was  in  fine  health  and  in  most  excellent 
spirits.  In  fact  I  have  never  seen  him  when  he  was  on  bet¬ 
ter  terms  with  himself  and  with  most  of  the  world.  He 
has  not  much  fancy  for  our  friend  Col.  Underwood  and  I 
think  he  has  not  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  Dr.  Singleton. 
I  had  no  conversation  with  him  in  regard  to  the  position 
of  United  States  Senator,  nor  did  he  give  me  any  intimation 
that  he  expected  to  go  into  Mr.  Pierce’s  cabinet.  But  Wil¬ 
liam  Fort  of  this  place  a  nephew  of  Dr.  Fort,  and  who  is 
the  intimate  friend  and  supporter  of  Gov.  McDonald,  in¬ 
forms  me  that  Jefferson  Davis  is  in  correspondence  with 
McDonald,  and  that  McDonald  informed  him  confiden¬ 
tially  that  he  would  go  to  Milledgeville  immediately  this 
week,  and  if  he  could  control  some  three  or  four  of  his 
friends  and  induce  them  to  go  into  your  support  for  United 


1  Charles  J.  McDonald. 
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States  Senator,  that  he  would  then  tender  back  to  the  party 
the  nomination  and  go  in  publicly  for  your  election,  and  if 
this  was  successful,  he  had  no  doubt  of  your  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate^  and  that  he  would  be  appointed  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  in  the  place  of  Jefferson  Davis  who  would  also 
go  into  the  Senate  from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  He  fur¬ 
ther  informed  me  that  Brown  was  an  applicant  for  the  Sen¬ 
ate  from  Mississippi,  and  that  this  difficulty  would  have  to 
be  accommodated,  by  providing  for  Brown  in  some  other 
way.  I  feel  confident  that  this  arrangement  will  be  car¬ 
ried  out.  And  if  so  the  party  in  Georgia  will  be  once  more 
thoroughly  united  and  cemented.  . 


G.  W.  JONES2  TO  HOWELL  COBB 

Washington,  February  i6,  1854. 

Dear  Cobb: 

Well  here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  slavery  excitement 
again,  the  finality  of  the  Compromise  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding.  The  Nebraska  bill  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  being  the  question  upon  which  all 
has  been  gotten  up.  A  most  impolitic  and  mad  movement 
for  the  South,  no  practical  good  can  come  of  it  because  there 
is  none  in  it.  Calm,  peace  and  repose  is  what  the  South — 
the  country,  most  need.  I  do  not  know  who  has  been  the 
adviser.  Certainly  the  Southern  men  were  not  generally 
consulted,  nor  were  the  Northern  men  if  I  am  advised 
rightly. 

It  has  been  concocted  by  politicians,  for  political  and  per¬ 
sonal  purposes.  I  do  not  know  a  Southern  man  who  would 


1  Tbe  election  of  •  U.  S.  Senator  occurred  on  January  23, 1854.  The  Whig 
Incumbent,  Dawson,  was  a  candidate  for  re-election  and  received  the  solid  support 
of  the  Whigs.  The  Democrats,  of  whom  the  great  majority  were  of  the  Southern 
Rights  wing  of  tbe  party,  controlled  the  legislature.  The  Union  Democrats  voted 
for  Cobb,  but  he  never  received  more  than  a  small  minority  of  the  votes  cast.  Al¬ 
fred  Iverson,  of  Columbus,  an  extreme  Southern  Rights  Democrat,  was  Anally 
elected.  McDonald  was  also  a  candidate  and  in  tbe  early  ballots  received  the  votes 
of  a  majority  of  the  Democrats.  He  was  Anally  dropped  in  favor  of  Iverson. 

*  Oeonge  Washington  Jones,  Congressman  from  Tennessee,  1843-1853 ;  1855- 
1859. 
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have  advised  the  movement,  if  he  had  been  consulted  before¬ 
hand.  Some  of  the  best  and  most  discreet  are  of  opinion, 
privately,  that  the  movement  Is  madness  and  must  result 
Injuriously  to  the  South.  But  it  is  upon  them.  On  the 
other  hand  our  best  and  most  reliable  friends  from  the 
North,  are  shivering,  and  some  who  will  come  square  up 
to  the  work,  when  called  upon  to  vote  will  do  so  with  the 
conviction  upon  their  minds,  that  the  act  will  work  their 
political  destruction.  That  it  will  be  a  self  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  the  party.  They  say  one  strong  argument,  if  not 
the  principal  one  which  prevailed,  in  Inducing  Northern  men 
to  acquiesce  in  the  compromise,  was  that  it  was  a  finality, 
that  all  was  now  settled.  The  abolitionists  and  free  soilers 
said,  no — that  the  demands  and  exactions  of  the  slave-holder 
were  never  appeased  nor  satisfied.  That  some  new  demand 
would  be  made,  and  continue  to  be  made,  and  too  soon  has 
the  verification  come,  they  now  exultingly  say,  I  or  we  told 
you  so.  Chase,  Giddings,  &  Co.,  are  delighted  with  the 
prospects  before  us.  They  fight  hard  against  the  repeal, 
but  in  their  hearts,  I  verily  believe  they  desire  the  repeal. 
It  will  put  into  their  mouths  the  charge  against  the  South  of 
bad  faith.  What  possible  good  can  result  to  the  South 
from  this  renewed  agitation? 

Cobb,  what  is  called  the  Democratic  party  is  this  day  in 
a  worse  condition  than  either  of  us  ever  saw  it  before.  With¬ 
out  any  recognized  head,  no  bond  of  Union  to  bind  it  to¬ 
gether  and  no  issue  with  its  adversary  as  formerly,  it  is 
blundering  along,  under  an  administration  which  does  not 
possess  the  confidence  and  cordial  good  will  of  a  tithe  of  the 
party.  I  fear  the  administration  cannot  get  through  re¬ 
spectably — that  it  will  let  down  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  our 
best  friends.  Gen.  Pierce  is  treating  the  true  and  the  tried 
of  the  party  as  his  mere  vassals,  who  as  a  matter  of  duty 
would  support  him  or  be  read  out  as  renegades — and  tak¬ 
ing  his  Counsellors,  Cabinet  advisers  from  the  two  extremes 
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of  fire-eaters  and  freesoilers,  and  a  quite  recently  proselyted 
Whig,  and  in  addition  bestowing  his  patronage  upon  persons 
of  the  same  sort  almost  exclusively,  has  cooled  the  ardor 
and  personal  regard  for  him  of  a  host  of  the  best  men  who 
were  most  cordial  and  sincere  in  his  support  in  1852.  I 
fear  we  have  been  mistaken  in  the  man,  in  his  capacity,  in 
his  executive  administrative  talent.  I  fear  he  is  not  equal 
to  the  tasks  imposed  upon  him.  In  farmer  phrase  that  he  is 
over  craped  and  with  all  that  he  is  rather  too  much  of  a 
Yankee.  I  fear  that  we  are  in  for  it.  That  would  perhaps 
not  be  so  bad,  if  it  was  not  for  the  prospect  of  a  complete 
rout  of  the  Democratic  party.  From  appearances  and  de¬ 
velopments  thus  far  this  bids  fair  to  outstrip  all  former  ad¬ 
ministrations  in  large  appropriations  and  extravagant  ex¬ 
penditures.  And  the  Democrats  at  the  close  of  Gen.  Pierce’s 
four  years  will  be  forever  estopped  from  commending  the 
Democratic  party  for  its  economy,  to  the  support  of  the 
people  as  well  as  from  charging  upon  the  Whigs  extrav¬ 
agance.  Perhaps  I  am  a  little  too  gloomy  and  desponding. 
I  hope  so,  and  that  all  will  yet  be  well. 

Write  and  let  me  know  your  news. 


ROBERT  TOOMBS'  TO  HOWELL  COBB 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  i,  1854. 

Dear  Cobb: 

....  The  Governor  has  been  backing  down  on  Cuba, 
but  the  late  news  from  Spain  looks  favorable  to  great 
changes  there,  which  they  think  here  will  aid  our  objects 
on  Cuba.  Pierce  vaccilates — we  have  the  old  river  and  har¬ 
bour  bill  before  us.  It  will  pass  I  think  but  Pierce  assures 
us  he  will  veto.  We  have  had  a  warm  debate  on  it  for  the 
last  two  days  when  I  had  to  “fight  all  around  the  ring” 
against  it. 

lU.  S.  Senator  1851-1861. 
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DAVID  COLLINS^  TO  MR.  &  MRS.  HOWELL  COBB 

Dec.  lo,  1854. 

Agreeable  to  yours  and  Mrs.  Cobb’s  request  I  know  rite 
you  a  few  lines  about  the  crop  and  helth  of  this  place  at  this 
time.  We  are  all  in  tolerable  helth.  the  crop  turned  out 
some  better  than  I  expected.  We  hav  a  plenty  of  meat  for 
another  year  and  corn  enought,  the  present  crop  of  cotton  is 
also  better  than  I  thought  it  would  be.  I  hav  sent  off  168 
bags,  the  crop  will  be  between  200  and  210  bales.  I  shall 
be  able  to  turn  over  to  the  next  overseer  a  fine  stock  of  hogs 
for  another  year,  and  a  good  stock  of  cattle,  but  rather  a 
sorry  stock  of  mules,  owing  to  a  good  potion  of  them  being 
verry  old  though  having  a  plenty  to  feed  on.  I  think  he  can 
make  out  verry  well. 


JAMES  BUCHANAN  TO  HOWELL  COBB 
Hornby  Castle 

Yorkshire,  England,  Jan.  3,  1855 

My  dear  Sir: 

You  will  be  astonished  at  the  place  from  which  this  letter 
is  dated.  It  is  the  castle  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds  where  with 
my  niece  I  have  been  passing  a  few  of  the  holidays,  after 
a  long  and  laborious  time  in  London. 

In  answer  to  your  favor  of  the  5  th.  ultimo,  I  can  truly 
say  that  I  have  no  friend  in  America  more  worthy  of  my 
entire  confidence,  or  on  whom  it  would  be  more  freely  be¬ 
stowed  than  yourself.  In  truth,  however,  the  subject  of 
your  letter  demands  no  confidence.  From  the  period  of  the 
last  Presidential  election  I  have  uniformly  declared  to  all 
inquiring  friends  that  I  would  not  again  be  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency;  &  from  this  I  cannot  depart.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  thought  it  was  a  melancholy  spectacle  to  see  old  men 
struggling  on  the  political  arena  for  honors  &  offices,  as 


1  C!o1Ud8  was  aa  overseer  on  one  of  Mrs.  Cobb's  plantations 
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though  this  world  was  to  be  their  everlasting  abode.  I  de¬ 
sire,  should  kind  Heaven  prolong  my  days,  to  pass  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  them  in  the  tranquility  &  retirement  of  a  private 
citizen.  I  shall  be  sixty-four  years  of  age,  should  I  live 
until  the  23rd.  of  next  April,  &  at  the  end  of  the  next 
Presidential  term  will  have  nearly  completed  my  three  score 
&  ten.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  unless  under  most 
extraordinary  circumstances,  should  never  elect  a  man  of 
such  an  age  their  President. 

In  forming  this  resolution,  I  was  not  influenced,  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  previous  disappointment.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  I  feel  conscious  that  I  have  enjoyed  more  than 
my  share  of  public  honors  &  offices.  I  shall  ever  feel  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Democratic  party  & 
as  a  private  citizen  shall  give  both  its  measures  &  its  men 
a  decided  support.  It  will  surely  rise  again  from  its  recent 
defeat  &  Anteus-like  will  rise  from  the  earth  with  greater 
strength  than  it  had  before  its  fall.  There  are  several 
younger  men  in  the  United  States  quite  as  well  qualified  as 
myself  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Presidential  office, 
among  the  more  prominent  of  whom,  without  flattery,  I 
would  class  yourself;  &  nothing  but  the  partiality  of  friend¬ 
ship  could  point  to  me  as  capable  of  commanding  a  larger 
electoral  vote  than  some  of  them.  It  is  true  that  as  a  great 
portion  of  my  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Constitutional  fights  of  the  South,  I  may  be  popular  in 
that  region;  but  for  this  very  reason  I  should  lose  votes  in 
the  North. 

I  have  never  liked  my  present  situation  &  accepted  it  with 
very  great  reluctance.  I  shall  remain,  according  to  my 
agreement  with  the  President  during  the  term  of  two  years 
which  will  expire  at  the  latter  end  of  August  next  &  will 
not  probably  return  until  October.  Though  not  very  hap¬ 
py,  I  am  content  with  my  condition  &  endeavor  to  make  the 
best  of  it. 

The  British  people,  although  somewhat  jealous  of  our 
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rapid  advance,  especially  in  commerce  &  manufactures  & 
feeling  an  undefined  apprehension  of  our  rapidly  increasing 
power  &  numbers,  yet  indulge  in  self  gratulation  that  they 
have  given  birth  to  such  a  nation  as  ours.  They  enjoy  a 
free  press  &  free  speech,  &  life,  liberty  &  property  are 
perfectly  secure  under  their  system.  The  present  war 
against  Russia  is  emphatically  a  war  of  the  British  people 
into  which  the  Government  entered  most  reluctantly.  They 
consider  it  a  war  of  freedom  against  despotism,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  &  are,  therefore,  quite  indignant  that 
their  “Cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic”  should 
appear  to  sympathize  with  the  Czar.  The  unnecessary  & 
very  severe  articles  against  them  in  the  Washington  Union, 
whilst  seriously  interfering  with  my  negotiations,  cannot 
it  seems  to  me  do  any  possible  good.  It  is  considered  the 
Presidential  organ;  &  for  this  reason  ought  to  feel  itself 
under  a  wise  restraint  in  regard  to  the  language  if  not  the 
matter  which  it  employs  against  foreign  Governments. 
That  of  England  is  bad  enough,  but  when  compared  or 
rather  contrasted  with  the  Government  of  the  Continent, 
it  is  rather  to  be  admired  than  condemned.  The  English 
Liberals  in  Parliament  with  several  of  whose  leaders  I  am 
intimately  acquainted  are  sincerely  attached  to  us  &  view  our 
institutions  with  admiration.  Whilst  steady  in  their  efforts 
to  extend  the  suffrage  &  remove  abuses,  they  do  not  believe 
that  a  Republic  would  be  suited  to  England. 

The  public  speaking  in  Parliament,  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
equal  to  that  in  Congress. 

JAMES  GARDNER  TO  HOWELL  COBB 
Augusta,  Ga.,  June  12,  1855. 

Dear  Cobb: 

Your  brother  tells  me  that  you  requested  him  to  see  A. 
H.  Stephens,  ascertain  his  precise  views  and  position  in  the 
present  canvass,  and  write  you;  and  as  I  had  a  full  conver- 
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sation  with  Stephens  and  he  did  not,  he  has  requested  me 
to  answer  your  inquiries. 

I  talked  freely  and  fully  with  Stephens  last  Sunday. 
Others  were  in  the  room  which  prevented  my  putting  direct 
questions  to  him  of  a  character  which  would  when  answered, 
as  I  know  he  would  answer  confidentially,  have  placed  him 
fully  in  line  with  us.  But  he  said  enough  to  convince  me 
thoroughly  that  he  is  with  us  heart  and  soul  not  for  the  cam¬ 
paign  only,  but  for  the  war.  In  the  canvass  next  year  he 
will  be  one  of  us  and  a  part  of  us,  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  Democrat.'  He  says  our  platform  was  greatly  better 
than  he  expected  of  us — he  finds  no  fault  with  it  barring 
its  laudation  of  democratic  principles  and  measures,  which 
grates  a  little  on  his  old  Whig  sensibilities.  Even  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  Gen.  Pierce’s  administration  he  fully  concurs 
in,  as  it  leaves  the  Reeder^  imbroglio  untouched.  He  says 
he  will  give  to  the  position  of  the  Convention  on  the  slavery 
question  his  cordial  support,  and  will  make  no  assault  on 
either  the  state  or  federal  administration.  He  cannot  from 
personal  considerations  vote  for  Johnson,®  but  if  we  had 
nominated  any  other  man  of  our  party  he  would  have  voted 
for  him  and  rallied  every  man  in  the  state  he  could  influence 
to  his  support. 

You  can  safely,  judiciously,  and  with  the  utmost  propriety 
invite  Stephens  into  your  district.  He  wants  Johnson  elect¬ 
ed,  and  says  that  if  he  could  go  in  by  30,000  majority  it 
would  have  a  grand  moral  effect.  He  has  no  sympathy  with 
the  Columbus  movement,  discountenanced  it  when  at  Co¬ 
lumbus,  and  refused  his  co-operation.  He  regrets  how¬ 
ever  our  program  of  an  adjourned  Convention  and  [that] 
another  nominee  could  not  have  been  called  out.  We  would 
he  thinks,  have  secured  many  thousand  votes  for  us  that 
Johnson  cannot  possibly  get. 

1  Stephens  and  Toombs  entered  the  Democratic  party  In  1855.  The  bulk  of 
the  Whigs  went  into  the  Know-Nothing  Party. 

i  Andrew  H.  Reeder,  appointed  by  President  Pierce  as  territorial  governor  of 
Kansas  in  1854. 

3  H.  V.  Johnson,  then  candidate  for  re-election  as  Oovernor  of  Georgia. 
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(What  a  pity  Johnson  was  so  selfish,  and  for  his  future 
popularity  so  shortsighted.) 

Stephens  did  not  get  my  letter  till  Monday,  4th  inst.  He 
would  have  answered  it,  but  none  of  the  Taliferro  delegation 
went  to  Milledgeville.  He  meant  to  send  his  answer  by 
one  of  them. 

I  think  Andrew  J.  Miller,  from  what  he  told  me  in  Ste¬ 
phen’s  presence,  will  take  position  with  him  and  us. 


J.  J.  FIELD  TO  HOWELL  COBB 

Marietta,  Ga.,  July  24,  1855. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  left  Dahlonega  yesterday  morning.  The  Know-noth¬ 
ings  were  just  preparing  to  start  to  the  Gainsville  conven¬ 
tion.  One  of  their  plans  to  secure  your  defeat  I  understand 
from  several  of  them  is  whilst  at  that  convention  to  take 
up  a  collection  to  defray  the  expenses  of  traveling  agents, 
or  missionaries  throughout  your  district.  The  amount  I 
understood  they  wanted  for  that  purpose  is  five  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  very  desirous  on  the  part  of  your  friends  in 
Lumpkin  that  you  be  certain  to  be  at  the  General  Musters 
throughout  that  Brigade,  and  if  possible  bring  Mr.  Stephens 
with  you  to  as  many  of  the  musters  as  he  can  possibly  attend, 
but  especially  have  him  to  make  a  speech  at  Dahlonega.  I 
think  a  speech  from  our  friend  Ellick^  would  have  a  good  ef¬ 
fect  in  Lumpkin  County.  The  Know-nothings,  as  you 
doubtless  are  aware  are  plentiful  in  Lumpkin  and  Forsyth 
counties,  much  more  so  I  hope  than  elsewhere  in  your  dis¬ 
trict.  It  will  be  well  for  you  to  give  special  attention  to 
these  two  counties,  though  I  can’t  think  you  are  in  any  dan- 
gcr.2 


1  i.  e.,  Alex  H.  Stephens. 

2  Cobb  was  elected  to  Congress  in  November,  receiving  9,203  votes  against 
6,277  for  his  Know-nothing  opponent 
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HOWELL  COBB  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  19th,  1855. 

My  dear  Wife: 

....  We  are  still  without  a  speaker,  and  perhaps 
no  nearer  to  it  than  at  the  start.  At  least  I  see  no  evidence 
of  an  early  solution  of  the  difficulty.  For  the  last  two  days 
we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  speaking,  which  may  perhaps 
hasten  the  organization.  At  this  moment  we  are  now  vot¬ 
ing  the  sixty-fifth  time  and  no  appearance  of  an  election. 
In  1849  I  was  elected  on  the  sixty-third  vote  and  on  the 
third  Saturday  of  the  session.  So  you  see  we  have  had  more 
votes  taken  but  not  so  mai>y  days  consumed.  The  reason 
of  this  is  there  has  been  less  speaking.  As  yet  there  has 
been  no  excitement  and  until  we  have  a  storm,  I  think  we 
will  have  no  election.  My  own  opinion  is  that  Banks  will  ul¬ 
timately  be  elected,  though  they  will  have  to  adopt  the  plu¬ 
rality  rule  to  effect  it,  unless  the  debate  drives  the  pretended 
national  Know-nothings  of  the  North  to  the  support  of 
Banks.  The  truth  is  that  those  of  us  here  know  and  see  as 
little  through  the  mist  as  those  at  a  distance,  and  therefore, 
you  will  have  to  wait  patiently  for  the  final  announcement 
of  the  result  through  the  telegraph  &  the  newspapers.  .  .  . 


The  Washington  Correspondent  to  The  New  York  Herald^ 
Washington,  Dec.,  22,  1855. 

The  Speech  of  Howell  Cobb,  on  Friday,  was  designed 
wholly  for  party  purposes,  and  to  keep  steady  those  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  thus  far  given  their  votes  for  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son.  There  were  apprehensions  entertained  before  the 
meeting  of  the  House  on  Friday  that  the  Democratic  vote 
w’ould  be  divided  after  the  first  ballot,  and  thrown  for  some 
new  man.  The  name  of  Cobb  was  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  subject,  which  he  hearing,  induced  him  to  lead  off 


1  Id  Uie  issue  of  December  2S,  1856. 
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in  a  speech  of  great  partizan  strength,  which,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  will  have  the  effect  to  continue  things  as  they  are. 
Mr.  Cobb  has  been  earnestly  appealed  to  by  many  members 
for  privilege  to  use  his  name,  alleging  as  a  reason  for  the 
request  that  he  could  be  elected  Speaker,  and  that  there 
were  no  hopes  whatever  for  Richardson.  Their  reason¬ 
ing  was  perfectly  sound,  and  the  object  attainable;  but  no 
impression  can  be  made  on  Cobb  to  induce  his  becoming  a 
candidate  for  the  Speakership.  Should  Banks  be  elected, 
Mr.  Cobb  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
possibly  might  have  prevented  so  sad  a  result,  and  one  that 
would  be  regretted  by  every  loyal  American.  There  are 
those  belonging  to  the  Democratic  party  who  think  that  Mr. 
Cobb  can  render  greater  services  by  being  on  the  floor,  and 
taking  the  lead  in  important  questions,  as  they  may  arise. 
This  consideration  evidently  governs  Mr.  Cobb’s  actions 
at  this  moment,  and  hence  the  country  must  be  prepared  to 
regard  him  as  the  leader  and  oracle  of  the  Congressional 
Democratic  party. 


The  Washington  Correspondent  to  The  Daily  Pennsyl¬ 
vanian} 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  22,  1855. 

The  mail  that  carries  this  will  bear  to  you  also  a  copy  of 
the  Union,  containing  a  report  of  the  speech  made  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Friday  last,  by  Howell  Cobb. 
As  delivered  it  was  a  great  speech,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term.  I  have  not  read  the  report  fully,  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  say  how  faithfully  it  is  rendered;  but,  even  if  every  word 
is  there  precisely  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  uttered,  it  must 
still  fail  to  convey  to  the  reader  an  adequate  idea  of  its  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  fail  especially  to  account  for  the  powerful  ef¬ 
fect  the  speech  had  upon  the  House.  It  requires  that  you 
should  have  been  present,  to  understand  this.  The  most 


1  In  the  issue  of  December  25,  1855. 
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skillful  reporter  cannot  transfer  to  paper  the  grand,  fervid 
and  impressive  manner  of  the  orator — the  telling  emphasis 
— the  significant  gesture — the  clarion  voice — the  attending 
circumstances,  and  the  other  adjuncts  of  the  subject  and  the 
occasion;  and  yet  these,  as  well  as  the  lucid  exposition  and 
the  unanswerable  argument,  from  the  iron  logic  of  which 
there  is  no  escape,  are  necessary  to  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  force  of  this  great  effort.  To  give  you,  and  if  you 
think  it  desirable,  the  readers,  of  the  Pennsylvanian  also, 
a  few  notes  of  explanation  on  this  subject,  is  my  present  pur¬ 
pose. 

For  the  greater  part  of  two  days,  a  Southern  Know-noth¬ 
ing  had  had  the  floor.  He,  as  well  as  others  of  his  party,  had 
affected  to  hold  the  Democratic  organization — brave  in  pur¬ 
pose  but  few  in  numbers,  responsible  for  the  condition  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  the  House,  “because  the  resolutions  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  caucus.  Interpose  barriers  against  all  approaches  by 
the  Know-nothings  from  the  South.”  This  had  been  ar¬ 
gued  so  incessantly,  and  by  a  few  of  the  abler  men  of  the 
National  “American”  party  with  such  plausibility,  as  to  in¬ 
duce  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  if  not  of  triumph,  amongst 
the  adherents  of  that  cause.  It  was  to  expose  this  pretext, 
and  further  to  assert  the  true  dignity  of  the  Democratic  po¬ 
sition,  that  Governor  Cobb  took  the  floor.  To  read  his 
speech  aright,  these  two  purposes  must  be  kept  all  the  time 
in  mind.  You  will  perceive  how  fully  and  completely  he  es¬ 
tablished  the  fact,  that  the  barriers  were  erected  by  the 
Know-nothings  themselves,  and  that  it  is  the  result  of  their 
work  that  Georgia  and  the  entire  South  do  not  speak  upon 
the  floor  of  the  House,  in  one  voice. 

In  developing  his  argument  on  this  point,  he  took  occasion 
to  tear  away  the  mask  behind  which  “National”  Know- 
nothingism  seeks  to  hide  its  most  repulsive  features.  He 
did  not,  and  would  not,  discuss  the  vague  and  vapid  general¬ 
ities  of  the  Philadelphia  platform,  on  the  subject  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  but  he  would  discuss  here,  as  he  did  at 
home,  the  principles  contained  in  their  tests  and  oaths.  As 
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you  will  observe,  he  did  not  enlarge  his  argument  here,  nor 
amplify  it  at  all.  It  was  not  required,  for  there  was  a  whole 
volume  of  argument  in  his  simple  discrimination,  between 
their  published  principles  and  their  OATHS.  He  rang  out 
this  word  OATHS  with  power  and  a  signlfcance  that  no 
mere  printed  words  can  possibly  express. 

The  second  great  purpose  of  Mr.  Cobb  was  as  forcibly 
and  clearly  effected  as  the  first.  It  was  to  establish  this  great 
truth,  that  a  Democrat,  and  especially  a  citizen  of  the  South, 
who  resists  the  assaults  made  upon  the  Constitutional  rights 
of  the  States,  can  form  no  honorable  alliance  with  those  who 
are  striking  at  the  Constitutional  rights  of  the  citizen — 
Catholic  and  foreign-born.  In  the  maintenance  of  this  prin¬ 
cipal  consists  the  true  dignity  of  the  position  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  members  of  the  House. 

Having  disposed  of  the  two  propositions  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  Mr.  Cobb  concluded  the  principal  part  of  his  speech, 
with  an  eloquent  refusal  to  abandon  the  Democratic  organi¬ 
zation,  for  a  mere  temporary  sucess;  and  should  I  live  a 
thousand  years,  I  think  I  could  never  forget  the  impressive 
fervor  of  voice  and  manner  with  which  these  words  were 
spoken : 

“Waive  the  Democratic  organization?”  said  he.  “To¬ 
day,  though  reduced  in  numbers  on  this  floor,  that  party 
occupies  before  the  country  a  prouder  position  than  it  ever 
did  before.  My  southern  friends,  do  you  ask  me  to  aban¬ 
don  the  Democratic  organization  in  the  hour  in  which 
purged  of  the  last  Free-Soil  sentiment  that  disturbed  its 
harmony  and  destroyed  its  power  and  usefulness,  it  is  en¬ 
tering  a  new  career  of  triumph  of  Democratic  and  Consti¬ 
tutional  freedom?  I  cannot  respond  to  your  request.  Be¬ 
lieving,  as  I  do  in  my  honest  judgment,  that  the  best  interests 
of  this  country,  if  not  its  very  existence,  depends  on  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  National  Democratic  party,  I  will  never 
abandon  that  organization  as  long  as  the  banner  which  floats 
over  it  has  inscribed  upon  its  fold  the  principles  to  which  I 
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am  in  body  and  mind  thoroughly  and  unfalteringly  devoted 
now  and  forever.” 

There  were  a  few  incidental  points  which  perhaps  it  may 
be  well  to  notice.  The  Kansas  bill,  and  its  true  interpreta¬ 
tion,  had  been  introduced  into  the  discussion.  In  order  to 
convict  the  Northern  Democrats  of  inconsistency  in  this 
respect,  Mr.  Cox,  of  Kentucky,  a  Southern  man,  resorted 
to  the  extraordinary  expedient,  of  calling  up  certain  Free- 
Soilers  to  testify  against  their  Democratic  competitors  in 
the  Congressional  canvass.  It  was  in  rebuke  of  this,  that 
Mr.  Cobb,  directing  his  index  finger  towards  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Cox,  with  flashing  eye,  and  impassioned  sarcasm,  ut¬ 
tered  a  sentence  in  the  speech,  which  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  foregoing  occurrence,  may  not  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood.  I  allude  to  this  passage:  “There  was  no  man  in 
that  House  who  would  have  risen  before  a  Southern  con¬ 
stituency,  and  called  to  the  stand  Free-Soilers  to  testify 
against  the  men  who  have  fallen  in  defense  of  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  rights  of  the  South.”  Upon  this  subject  of  dis¬ 
crepancy  in  the  interpretation  of  that  bill  by  different  pub¬ 
lic  men,  you  will  find  the  following  conclusive  response :  “I 
trust  that  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  at  the  proper  time,  that 
although  there  are  differences  of  opinion  on  immaterial 
points,  yet,  that  upon  the  great,  leading,  practical  idea,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bill,  there  is  but  one  voice  and  one  sentiment 
in  the  Democratic  party.  Adopt  what  theory  you  please; 
carry  out  what  views  you  please;  entertained  by  gentlemen 
of  the  Democratic  party,  they  all  come  at  last  to  the  great 
practical  point, — that  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  shall  control  and  decide  the  question  of  Slavery.” 

There  was  one  other  incident  to  which  I  wish  to  direct 
your  attention,  not  so  much  because  of  its  importance,  as 
on  account  of  its  happy  manner  and  effect.  It  is  not  to  be 
found  at  all  in  some  of  the  newspaper  versions  of  the  speech, 
and  not  accurately  reported  in  others.  Mr.  Cox  remarked, 
while  Governor  Cobb  was  speaking,  that  the  Democrats 
could  vote  for  one  of  his  party  without  endorsing  any  prin- 
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ciple  of  the  Know-nothings,  as  they  might  vote  under  pro¬ 
test.  To  this  Mr.  Cobb  made  the  following  impromptu 
and  felicitous  reply:  “I  prefer  to  embody  my  protest  in 
my  vote;  it  is  easier  understood  by  the  country,  requires  few¬ 
er  explanations  hereafter;  and  is  more  acceptable  to  my 
heart.”  With  this  I  will  conclude  an  epistle  that  has  gone 
far  beyond  the  length  I  first  designed,  hoping  that  it  may 
have  the  effect  to  present  to  you  in  a  stronger  light,  some 
passages  of  a  remarkable  speech,  which  in  the  absence  of  the 
circumstances  attending  its  delivery  and  in  the  hurry  inci¬ 
dent  to  your  arduous  vocation,  may  have  escaped  the  no¬ 
tice  they  deserve.  W. 


GEO.  H.  MARTIN  TO  HOWELL  COBB 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  25,  1855. 

My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  intended  for  some  days  to  have  written  you  to  say 
how  delighted  your  friends  in  this  region  were  to  see  you 
again  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  fully  armed  for  the  sus¬ 
tainment  of  the  principles  which  are  to  test  the  capacity  of 
man  for  self  government.  I  am  this  morning  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  “Union”  reminded  of  that  intention  by  your 
brilliant  effort  on  Friday  last.  Its  praise  is  in  the  mouth 
of  everybody.  It  is  the  blow  of  the  session,  its  stunning  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  opposition  is  clearly  manifest  here,  if  followed 
up  by  the  steady  action  of  our  friends,  great  good  will  result. 
I  view  it  as  the  program  of  the  next  Presidential  fight. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  during  the  session  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  us  in  Philadelphia.  I  promise  you  a  warm  re¬ 
ception,  not  only  from  your  personal  friends  but  the  great 
mass  of  our  community. 
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HOWELL  COBB  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

Washington  City,  Jan.  5,  1856. 

My  dear  wife: 

.  The  contest  for  speaker  continues  without  any 

perceptible  change  and  no  one  sees  any  better  prospect  of 
an  election  than  at  the  start.  I  still  adhere  to  the  opinion 
that  Banks^  will  ultimately  be  elected,  though  there  is  no 
other  reason  for  the  opinion  than  the  force  of  mere  conject¬ 
ure.  A  motion  is  just  made  to  adjourn  and  as  it  is  Satur¬ 
day  evening,  I  think,  it  will  pass.  I  therefore  conclude  my 
letter,  &  moreover  have  nothing  to  write  about. 


R.  M.  GOODWIN  TO  HOWELL  COBB 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Jan.  14th,  1856. 

My  dear  Mr.  Cobb: 

I  have  been  intending  to  pay  you  a  visit  at  Washington 
on  my  way  to  Georgia,  but  have  been  deterred  from  doing 
so  by  the  disorganized  condition  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives.  Will  you  ever  elect  a  speaker?  I  have  read  the 
message  of  the  President.  It  is  excellent  and  all  on  paper 
we  could  desire,  but  with  me  there  lacks  one  great  essential 
(not  to  make  it  a  better  production)  which  he  cannot  give. 
I  do  not  believe  in  him :  I  do  not  believe  he  would  carry  out 
in  practice  that  he  conveys  to  us  in' writing.  This  is  the  great 
difficulty  that  Mr.  Pierce  labors  under  with  the  people  of 
this  country.  They  have  not  confidence  in  him  and  they 
will  not  believe  him.  I  am  truly  sorry  that  things  should  be 
so  with  the  head  of  the  great  Democratic  party,  but  as  far 
as  my  observation  has  led  me,  I  am  constrained  to  say  that 
this  administration  has  not  the  confidence  of  the  Democracy, 


1  NaUianicI  P.  Banks,  Congressman  from  Massachusetts,  1853-18S7.  Speaker 
of  the  Thirty-Fourth  Congress ;  elected  on  the  133rd  ballot. 
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nor  will  it  ever  have.  The  Democratic  party  is  as  strong 
now  as  it  was  in  1852  and  if  united  as  it  was  then  is  prob¬ 
ably  stronger.  A  union  is  all  that  is  desirable  to  ensure  suc¬ 
cess  in  1856.  To  effect  this  union  must  be  by  a  rejection 
of  Mr.  Pierce’s  claim  to  a  re-election.  If  he  is  renominated, 
the  Democratic  party  is  certainly  destined  to  defeat  and 
disgrace.  I  know  of  no  condition  of  things  that  could  pos¬ 
sibly  re-elect  him  and  it  is  well  for  the  Democracy  to  look 
elsewhere  for  their  standard  bearer. 

I  am  certainly  disposed  to  support  the  administration  as 
a  Democrat,  and  all  measures  emanating  from  it  ought  to 
be  sustained  by  the  party  as  from  the  administration  placed 
there  by  them,  but  further  I  would  not  go. 

It  is  needless  to  give  reasons,  and  how  Mr.  Pierce  has 
placed  the  Democratic  party  in  its  present  unpleasant  and 
divided  position.  You  know  them  as  well  if  not  better 
than  I  do.  But  I  look  upon  him  as  having  violated  his  in¬ 
augural,  as  having  caused  the  disruption  of  the  party,  as 
being  the  cause  of  forming  of  the  Know-nothing  party,  and 
in  fact  the  dissolution  of  the  integrity  of  the  Democracy, 
of  his  having  demoralized  them  in  every  particular. 

I  am  a  Democrat  of  forty  years  standing  and  for  that 
space  of  time  have  cast  my  vote  only  for  a  Democrat.  I 
am  now  an  old  man,  having  my  three-score  years.  I  will 
I  hope  die  in  my  Democratic  faith  and  hope  to  live  to  wit¬ 
ness  many  of  its  triumphs.  But  if  this  man  Pierce  is  again 
to  be  thrust  upon  us,  if  I  live  I  will  not  vote  for  him. 

If  I  were  with  you,  I  could  relate  things  that  I  know  of, 
but  will  not  do  to  put  in  a  letter.  So  I  will  wait  until  anoth¬ 
er  opportunity.  I  should  like  to  be  a  member  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Convention,  if  I  can  be  sent  there  with  a  knowledge 
by  those  who  send  me  that  under  no  circumstances  will  I 
support  Mr.  Pierce . F 
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WM.  S.  ROCKWELL  TO  HOWELL  COBB. 

Millcdgeville,  [Ga.,]  20  Jany.  1856. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

.  The  Democratic  party  of  Georgia  do  not 

believe  that  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  shall  con¬ 
trol  and  decide  the  question  of  slavery.  As  a  proof  of  it 
read  a  copy  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Gen.  Smith  of  Jones.  When  we  meet  face  to 
face  I  will  give  you  the  secret  history  of  those  resolutions. 
It  would  not  surprise  me  if  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  ap¬ 
propriated  funds  to  help  prevent  the  ^people*  of  Kansas 
from  declaring  that  it  should  be  a  free  state 

Make  no  false  issues.  The  citizens  of  a  territory  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Democratic  creed  may  control  the  matter, 
but  not  according  to  my  doctrine.  No  number  of  citizens 
or  people  have  a  right  to  take  away  my  property  so  long 
as  we  live  under  the  Constitution.  If  we  are  forming  a 
government  de  novo  they  may  say  I  and  others  shall  not 
hold  slaves,  but  we  have  also  the  right  to  say  that  we  will 
depart  from  such  a  government  and  take  our  property  with 
us.  Nor  is  there  any  such  thing  as  free  territory  belonging 
to  the  United  States  and  the  distinction  which  the  Demo¬ 
crats  in  Congress  take  between  States  and  Territory  would 
be  laughed  at  in  a  school  boy. 

All  territory  derives  its  character  as  to  occupation  from 
the  [owners?]  The  Territory  of  the  United  States  belongs 
to  all  the  States,  slave  and  free;  it  is  therefore  slave 
territory  and  not  free — because  all  have  a  right  of  occu¬ 
pancy.  And  if  the  free  community  steal  or  trespass  on  the 
property  of  the  slave-owner,  horse  or  negro.  Congress  is 
bound  to  protect  it.  Just  as  much  as  Congress  is  bound  to 
protect  your  goods  or  mine  on  the  high  seas  against  the 
free  hooter  and  pirate  who  says  that  the  ocean  is  free.  .  . 
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HOWELL  COBB  TO  HIS  WIFE 

Wasington  City,  February  i,  1856^ 

My  dear  Wife: 

. You  will  see  that  the  President  has  sent  in  his 

message.  Mr.  Stephens  and  myself  urged  it  upon  him,  and 
as  I  said  to  you  before,  he  was  startled  at  the  idea  at  first, 
but  ultimately  acted  upon  it,  and  the  whole  party  sustain  him 
in  his  course.  If  he  had  had  bold  counsellors  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  he  would  not  be  in  the  position  he  is,  and  I  expect 
he  begins  to  think  so  himself.  The  credit  is  given  to  the 
President  himself  for  the  boldness  of  the  move  and  that  is 
right.  I  don’t  know  which  was  most  astonished  when  the 
message  was  delivered,  his  friends  or  his  enemies — all  were 
taken  by  surprise  This  is  the  advantage  of  the  head  of  a 
party  doing  a  thing  first,  and  consulting  about  it  afterwards. 
Had  he  consulted  too  many  there  never  would  have  been 
unanimity . 


JOEL  BRANHAM  TO  HOWELL  COBB 

Eatonton,  Putnam  Co.,  Ga.,  April  10,  1856 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  presume  you  intended  your  letter  on  the  matter  of  the 
Presidential  Election  for  my  brother.  Doctor  Henry  Bran¬ 
ham.  As  it  was  addressed  to  me,  I  will  answer  it.  The 
manifest  policy  of  the  Democratic  Party  is  to  unite  on  the 
strongest  sound  man.  I  have  no  doubt  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Kentucky  and  Maryland)  all  the  Slave  states  would 
vote  for  Pierce,  Douglass  or  Buckhannan.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  party  to  determine  is,  which  of  these  men  is  the 
strongest.  Buckhannan  is  unquestionably  the  man.  He  can 
get  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania,  and  possibly  New  York,  N. 

1  This  letter  Is  dated  in  the  original  Jan.  1,  but  this  is  probably  an  error,  as  tbe 
letter  appears  to  refer  to  President  Pierce’s  message  of  Jan.  24,  in  which  he  had 
condemned  the  activities  of  the  Free-Soil  element  in  Kansas.  See  T.  C.  Smith, 
Parties  and  Slavery  pp.  149-151. 
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Jersey,  N.  Hampshire  and  Maine.  If  Mr.  Buckhannan  is 
nominated  the  Democratic  vote  of  the  South  will  be  larger 
than  it  has  ever  been.  I  have  more  confidence  in  your  per¬ 
sonal  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Democratic  party 
than  any  fifty  that  will  be  at  the  Cincinati  Convention.  I 
speak  but  the  language  of  hundreds  of  your  friends  when  I 
say  you  ought  to  be  there.  You  will  allow  me  to  speak 
candidly  to  you.  I  believe  you  to  be  an  honest  publick  man, 
and  the  best  and  safest  manager  the  party  has,  North  or 
South.  There  are  so  few  to  be  relyed  on  as  having  sound 
policy  and  discretions  in  such  an  important  matter,  that  we 
in  Georgia  who  know  you  well,  think  and  feel  that  all  would 
be  well  if  your  council  and  advice  could  prevail  in  the  Con¬ 
vention.  It  is  truly  an  important  and  ominous  period  in 
the  history  of  our  country,  and  all  true  patriots  should  unite 
to  save  the  Union  and  maintain  the  constitutional  rights 
and  eaquality  of  the  states.  With  Buchannan  this  may  be 
accomplished.  I  honestly  believe  he  is  the  only  man  that 
can  succeed. 


JAMES  BUCHANAN  TO  HOWELL  COBB 
Wheatland,  [Pa.,]  lo  July,  1856. 

My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  received  your  kind  favor  &  am  sorry  to  learn  that 
the  article  in  the  Lancaster  Intelligencer  about  Col.  Benton 
has  produced  such  an  unhappy  effect  in  Washington.  It 
only  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  remark  that  grave  conse¬ 
quences  often  flow  from  the  most  trifling  causes.  I  am  as 
little  responsible  for  this  article  as  I  am  for  “squatter  sov¬ 
ereignty,”  although  my  friends  in  the  South  charge  me  with 
both  &  this  with  equally  good  reason.  I  never  saw  the  ar¬ 
ticle  and  knew  nothing  of  it  until  some  days  after  it  appeared 
in  the_  Intelligencer.  The  editor  has  a  correspondent  in  St. 
Louis,  who  has  written  him  letters  gratis  for  publication  for 
a  number  of  years  &  these  have  been  quite  interesting  &  in- 
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creased  the  circulation  of  his  paper.  It  appears  this  cor¬ 
respondent  who  went  from  Lancaster  &  whose  relatives,  all 
excellent  Democrats,  reside  in  the  neighborhood,  is  a  strong 
Benton  man.  The  Editor  told  me  he  thought  it  was  bad 
policy  in  the  Washington  Union  to  be  assailing  Col.  Benton 
or  any  other  man  who  was  supporting  me  &  therefore  he 
wrote  and  inserted  the  article.  There  shall  be  no  more 
of  this  thing,  though  it  would  give  the  affair  too  much  im¬ 
portance  formally  to  recall  the  article.  Whether  Benton 
be  sincere  or  not,  (I  believe  he  is)  I  cannot  perceive  the 
necessity  for  assailing  him  and  thus  affording  him  a  reason 
or  a  pretext  for  keeping  his  electoral  ticket  in  the  field.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Price  voluntarily  assured  me  and  pledged  his  honor 
for  the  event  that  if  they  could  not  compromise  with  their 
opponents,  they  would  withdraw  their  ticket.  In  a  short 
time  Col.  Benton’s  sincerity  must  be  tested.  I  presume  it 
is  not  intended  to  drive  from  my  support  all  who  do  not 
agree  with  the  platform  with  which  I  am  identified  heart 
and  soul,  &  who  prefer  me  rather  than  support  a  Know- 
Nothing  or  a  disunionist.  There  are  very  many  such 
among  the  old  whig  party  in  this  State. 

Maryland  is  a  prodigy.  The  Black  Republicans  here 
calculate  upon  the  vote  for  Fillmore  with  perfect  confidence. 
Their  hope  is  that  I  will  have  sufficient  strength  in  the  South 
to  carry  the  election  into  the  House  &  then  they  would  con¬ 
sider  Fremont’s  election  as  certain.  Fillmore  has  not  the 
most  remote  chance  of  any  northern  State.  He  will  not  get 
an  electoral  vote  in  the  union,  unless  it  be  in  the  South.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances,  is  it  not  amazing  that  the  old  line 
whigs  of  Maryland  should  play  into  the  hands  of  the  aboli¬ 
tionists  and  disunionists. 

I  speak  of  Maryland  particularly — ^because  the  Blade 
Republicans  speak  of  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  a  belief 
that  they  have  some  real  foundation  for  their  hopes.  In 
case  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  which  Heaven  forbid, 
Maryland  &  Pennsylvania  would  most  probably  be  frontier 
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States;  &  whilst  we  and  generations  yet  to  come  would  have 
bitter  cause  to  deplore  the  dreadful  catastrophe,  these  two 
states  would  suffer  more  than  any  other  members  of  the  con¬ 
federacy. 

I  regret  very  much  that  Mr.  Crawford  and  yourself  could 
not  visit  me  as  I  had  expected.  Please  to  remember  me  to  him 
very  kindly  &  say  I  hope  that  both  he  &  you  may  pay  me  a 
visit  at  a  more  convenient  season  for  yourselves. 


HOWELL  COBB  TO  JOHN  E.  WARD^ 
Washington  City,  19  July,  1856. 

Dear  Ward: 

I  have  thought  but  little  and  said  less  about  the  cabinet 
since  I  saw  you.  I  think  it  best  to  let  the  matter  rest  until 
the  election  is  over.  There  will  be  a  great  struggle  about  it, 
and  our  policy  is  to  be  uncommittal  until  we  see  how  matters 
stand.  I  confess  to  you  1  have  no  personal  wish  about  it, 
so  far  as  my  own  name  is  concerned.  Indeed,  I  have  less 
and  less  desire  every  day  for  any  such  place,  and  I  need  not 
say,  that  your  own  appointment  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
me  than  any  other  man. 

At  present  things  look  badly  at  the  north.  The  anti¬ 
slavery  excitement  is  running  high.  There  must  be  a  re¬ 
action  or  all  is  lost.  As  to  Fillmore,  he  is  doing  through  his 
friends,  all  the  harm  at  the  South  they  can  and  no  good  at 
the  North.  Already  have  his  friends  united  with  the  Black 
Republicans  in  Pa.,  for  the  Oct.  elections,  and  it  is  said,  will 
unite  in  an  electoral  ticket.  I  have  faith  in  the  people  and 
cannot  doubt  Buchanan’s  election,  but  it  looks  stormy  now. 
Fremont’s  election  is  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  when 
the  north  sees  and  feels  that,  there  must  be  a  reaction. 

I  leave  in  the  morning  to  carry  my  family  home  but  shall 
be  back  in  a  week. 

1  Tbe  Ehlitor  is  Indebted  to  the  Librarian  ot  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical 
Society  (or  a  photostat  of  this  ietter. 
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HOWELL  COBB  TO  HIS  WIFE 

Washington  City,  Dec.  i,  1856. 

My  dear  Wife : 

. As  you  might  expect,  all  the  talk  here  is  about 

the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Buchanan  and  there  are  as  many  opinions 
and  speculations  here  as  you  see  in  the  newspapers.  I  have 
nothing  authoritatively  from  Mr.  Buchanan,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  am  pretty  well  informed  of  the  present  state  of  the 
question  at  Wheatland.  Mr.  Buchanan  has  not  as  yet  de¬ 
termined  definitely  upon  any  member  of  his  cabinet,  and 
will  not  before  the  first  of  February.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  will  offer  me  a  place  in  his  cabinet,  and  I  have  as  little 
that  he  wants  me  to  take  the  only  place  that  I  would  accept 
— the  State  Department.  I  am  informed  in  a  way  that  is 
perfectly  satisfactory  that  he  is  more  anxious  on  that  point 
than  upon  any  other.  It  has  been  extremely  gratifying  to 
me  to  hear  and  know  that  he  expresses  himself  more  cor¬ 
dially  in  reference  to  myself  than  to  any  other  person.  It 
is  equally  gratifying  to  see  the  feeling  manifested  in  my  fa¬ 
vor  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  Union.  It  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  offices  in  the  Republic.  My  going  into 
the  cabinet  I  feel  confident  therefore  is  a  question  for  my 
and  your  decision . 


HOWELL  COBB  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

Washington  City,  Dec.  17,  1856. 

My  dear  Wife: 

. I  found  things  in  Washington  about  as  I 

left  them.  The  politicians  are  all  busy  making  a  cabinet  for 
Mr.  Buchanan.  The  only  additional  point  that  I  have 
learned  since  my  return  is  this — Mr.  Buchanan  has  been  in¬ 
formed  that  I  will  take  no  place  in  his  cabinet  except  the 
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State  Department,  and  several  of  his  personal  friends  have 
said  to  me  that  Mr.  Buchanan  has  said  to  them  that  the 
only  trouble  he  has,  in  making  his  cabinet  is  in  fixing  upon 
his  Secretary  of  State.  Now  my  inference  is  that  he  had 
fixed  his  mind  upon  the  Treasury  for  myself,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  embarassed  about  the  matter.  This  is  my  conjecture 
as  I  hear  from  all  quarters  that  all  his  friends  press  upon 
him  my  appointment,  and  such  is  his  own  desire.  Who  it 
is  that  he  is  looking  to  for  his  Secretary  of  State,  I  cannot 
say,  unless  it  is  General  Cass.  Upon  that  point  he  pre¬ 
serves  a  remarkable  silence,  which  is  not  broken  to  anyone. 
It  is  a  matter  that  gives  me  no  anxiety  and  but  little  thought, 
as  I  am  personally  quite  indifferent  whether  I  go  into  the 
cabinet  or  not.  Knowing  however  that  you  want  to  know 
how  the  matter  stands  I  write  you  all  I  know  or  think  on  the 
subject.  . 


MRS.  COBB  TO  HOWELL  COBB. 

Macon,  Ga.,  Dec.  21,  1856. 

My  dear  Husband: 

. I  feel  as  if  we  will  make  a  happy  escape  should 

we  be  left  out  of  the  Cabinet.  Things  having  settled  down 
so  well  at  Athens  relative  to  the  College,  and  should  we 
get  a  new,  good  teacher  for  boys,  I  am  more  inclined  to  stay 
at  home  and  should  Mr.  B[uchanan]  offer  you  any  other 
place  than  the  one  you  have  said  was  the  only  one  you  would 
have,  I  shall  be  ready  to  rejoice  over  your  decision  to  de¬ 
cline.  Still,  I  want  you  to  decide  for  yourself  and  not  for 
me.  I  merely  wish  you  to  understand  that  my  ambition  is 
for  you  and  not  for  myself,  and  I  shall  feel  no  mortification 
and  disappointment  for  myself  should  you  remain  out  of  the 
Cabinet . 
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J.  W.  FORNEY"  TO  HOWELL  COBB 

Phila.  Dec.  26,  1856. 

My  dear  Cobb: 

I  owe  you  many  apologies  for  not  writing  you  on  your 
return  from  Georgia;  for  I  had  much  to  say.  Magruder 
did  not  tell  me  you  desired  to  meet  me,  or  I  should  have 
gone  to  Baltimore  on  eagle’s  wings. 

There  is  one  thing,  my  dear  Cobb,  that  you  are  bound 
to  do.  You  must  not  desert  your  friends.  You  will  be  to 
the  National  Democracy,  their  main  pillow  under  Mr.  B’s 
administration.  Without  you  I  fear  he  may  float  into  new 
hands  and  then  Good-by  to  your  friends.  I  am  not  author¬ 
ized  to  speak.  I  only  know  that  everybody  here  prays  to 
God  that  Howell  Cobb  will  go  into  the  Cabinet,  and  with¬ 
out  him  many  a  good  hearted  friend  will  feel  himself  de¬ 
serted.  There  is  nothing  selfish  in  you.  I  know  not  what 
Mr.  Buchanan  has  in  reserve  for  you,  but  he  asked  me,  a  few 
days  ago,  this  question  “If  I  take  Gen.  Cass  as  [Secretary 
of]  State  would  Gov.  Cobb  go  into  my  Cabinet?’’  I  had 
seen  Hart  before  you  wrote  me,  and  he  told  me  that  you 
said  to  him  you  would  take  the  State  Department  alone, 
and  this  suggestion  I  had  spoken  of.  But  I  answered  Mr. 
B.  “If  Gov.  Cobb  is  the  man  I  take  him  for;  if  he  desires 
to  serve  his  friends;  if  he  is  anything  to  your  administration; 
he  will''  The  good  old  man  brightened  up  and  said,  “/ 
should  be  glad  to  know  it." 

From  this  I  do  not  decide  that  you  are  out  of  the  State ; 
by  no  means.  Your  friends,  active  and  devoted  as  men  can 
be,  are  all  for  you  for  that;  and  Mr.  B.  himself  looks  to  it 
for  you;  but  if  this  is  not  done,  for  God’s  sake  do  not  desert 
us,  should  the  next  position  be  offered.  When  you  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  extreme  South  has  yielded  before  the  demand 

1  E^dltor  of  PbiladelptaU  and  Washington  Papers ;  Clerk  of  the  V.  S.  House  of 
RepresentiTes  1861-185S,  as  a  Democrat;  1859-1861  as  a  Repuhllcan. 
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for  your  services  and  that  those  who  assail  you  only  injure 
themselves  by  doing  so,  and  that  the  whole  democracy  of  the 
North  pray  for  you  in  the  Cabinet,  I  am  sure  you  ought  not 
to  hesitate.  It  would  be  so  unlike  you  to  do  so,  that  I  will 
not  debate  it  with  you  for  a  moment.  Should  you  refuse  I 
should  feel  like  giving  up  politics  forever,  and  so  would 
many  others.' 

As  to  myself,  I  am  hopeful  but  not  nearly  so  confident  as 
my  friends  are.  Mr.  B.  Is  at  work  for  me  with  much  ener¬ 
gy . 

1  Cobb  was  offered  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasary  and  accepted. 


[The  Cobb  Papers  will  be  continued  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Quarterly.] 
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General  Robert  E.  Lee  after  Appomattox.  Ed.  by  Franklin 
L.  Riley.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1922, 
pp.  xviii,  250.) 

Robert  Edward  Lee  after  the  Civil  War  was  quite  a 
different  man  in  his  outlook  on  life  from  what  he  had  been 
before.  Although  he  had  had  no  part  in  bringing  on  the 
war  and  even  had  believed  that  secession  should  not  have 
been  attempted  when  it  was,  he  fought  for  the  cause  of  the 
South  and  was  naturally  much  affected  by  the  four  years 
of  the  struggle.  As  with  many  others  so  with  Lee,  Appo¬ 
mattox  meant  the  end  of  one  age  and  the  beginning  of  an¬ 
other — an  age  in  which  relative  positions  would  be  vastly 
changed.  The  weight  of  the  war  rested  heavily  on  Lee 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  would  forget 
the  conflict  (although  at  first  for  a  time  he  planned  a  history 
of  it)  and  all  other  wars.  He  hated  war  and  militarism  and 
was  opposed  to  military  training  in  colleges.  He  seldom 
smiled;  yet  he  was  far  from  being  morose. 

He  accepted  the  results  of  the  war  without  question, 
and  to  him  the  sane  course  for  all  Southerners  was  to  set 
about  rebuilding.  Numerous  offers  of  lucrative  positions 
were  showered  upon  him  whereby  he  might  regain  his  form¬ 
er  fortunes,  and  even  a  country  estate  in  England  was  prof¬ 
fered;  but  he  rejected  all  and,  instead,  accepted  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  a  bankrupt  college.  It  was  here  where  he  saw 
service  could  be  rendered  to  the  South,  and  in  the  remaining 
few  years  of  his  life  he  gathered  an  increasingly  large  num¬ 
ber  of  eager  and  earnest  students,  many  of  them  his  former 
soldiers,  and  laid  the  real  foundations  of  the  Washington 
and  Lee  University  of  today. 

This  book  well  sets  forth  an  intimate  view  of  Lee,  justly 
laudatory  and  naturally  so  due  to  the  fact  that  It  is  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  accounts  written  by  his  former  students  or 
associates.  This  method  is  valuable  in  presenting  Lee  in 
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the  minutest  details  of  his  life  as  noted  by  admirers;  it 
presents  Lee  as  no  biographer  could  who  had  never  known 
him.  This  method  also  has  the  fault  of  considerable  repe¬ 
tition,  little  discrimination,  and  no  unified  straightforward 
account.  But  withal  this  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  a 
complete  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  great  South¬ 
ern  chieftain. 

A  dozen  clear  illustrations  add  interest  to  the  book,  and 
a  table  of  contents  and  an  index  make  reference  to  particu¬ 
lar  topics  rather  easy.  A  few  printer's  mistakes  exist,  e.g., 
the  date,  1879,  on  page  158. 

E.  M.  C. 


Men  of  the  South.  A  Work  for  the  Newspaper  Reference 
Library.  (New  Orleans:  Southern  Biographical  Association. 
1922,  pp.  792.) 

As  the  sub-title  of  this  work  indicates,  it  is  primarily  a 
reference  book  for  the  newspaper  editor;  but  as  the  “Fore¬ 
word”  states,  it  is  also  published  for  “the  artist,  and  those 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  South.”  The  task  of  compila¬ 
tion  has  been  done  by  a  board  of  fifteen  editors  from  various 
Southern  States.  It  consists  of  short  biographical  sketches 
of  Southern  men,  and  there  is  almost  invariably  included  a 
photograph  of  the  subject.  The  work  is  divided  according 
to  states,  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  division  there  is  a 
short  historical  account  of  the  state,  in  which  occasion  Is  also 
taken  to  note  present  conditions  and  the  future  outlook. 
These  accounts  sometimes  develop  into  meaningless  lauda¬ 
tion,  hence  become  worthless.  For  example,  in  the  sketch  of 
Georgia,  twenty-six  Instances  are  mentioned  in  which  the 
state  Is  declared  to  be  first  in  something.  In  some  cases  It 
would  require  much  patient  Investigation,  which  has  never 
been  done,  to  establish  the  fact,  and  in  others,  it  is  manifest¬ 
ly  misleading,  as  for  example,  “First  Christian  baptism, 
1540,”  “First  cultivation  of  grapes;  W.  de  Lyon,  1735.” 
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The  title  of  this  work  is  somewhat  misleading,  as  only 
eight  of  the  Southern  States  are  included,  viz:  Florida,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Kentucky 
and  Texas;  and  the  basis  for  inclusion  of  men  is  not  quite 
clear.  Certainly  it  could  not  be  predicated  on  the  relative 
prominence  of  the  subjects  as  among  the  states  for  Florida 
is  allotted  238  pages,  whereas  Virginia  is  given  only  80, 
Georgia  74,  Kentucky  26,  and  Texas  24.  An  examination 
of  any  state  will  also  reveal  the  fact  that  no  fixed  standard 
of  prominence  is  set  in  selecting  men  within  a  state  itself. 
However,  a  particular  method  of  compilation  could  easily 
account  for  this. 

The  make-up  of  the  book  is  most  attractive ;  it  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  piece  of  book-making.  Most  of  the  photographs  are 
large  and  clear,  and  the  paper  used  is  of  a  high  grade.  For 
the  clientele  particularly  in  view,  this  work  will  serve  a  use¬ 
ful  purpose,  as  far  as  it  goes.  There  is  an  index  of  names, 
but  no  table  of  contents. 

E.  M.  C. 


A  Life  of  George  fVestinghouse.  By  Henry  G.  Prout,  C. 
E.,  A.  M.,  LL.D  (New  York:  Charles  ^ribner’s  Sons, 
1922,  pp.  xiv,  375.  $2.50.) 

This  is  the  record  of  a  remarkable  inventor,  financier, 
and  business  man.  He  had  much  more  to  do  with  making 
America  rich  and  powerful  than  many  a  person  whose 
name  looms  large  in  American  history  as  it  has  been  written. 
But  political  affairs  are  fast  being  relegated  as  the  only  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  people  or  even  as  one  of  the  most  important. 
In  the  newer  light,  the  history  of  recent  America  must  note 
the  name  of  George  Westinghouse  and  include  an  account  of 
the  developments  with  which  his  name  is  linked.  Railway 
transportation,  electrical  advancement  along  many  lines^ 
such  as  the  manufacture  of  power,  and  numerous  major 
mechanical  inventions  which  made  the  the  rapid  industrial 
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progress  in  America  possible — these  things  are  largely  be¬ 
holden  to  George  Westinghouse. 

He  was  a  New  England  Yankee,  of  a  family  not  un¬ 
known  for  its  mechanical  skill;  and  in  point  of  time  he 
appeared  on  the  stage  of  action  soon  enough  to  run  away  to 
join  the  Union  armies  in  the  Civil  War.  He  attended 
Union  College  three  months  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  more  was  to  be  learned  and  accomplished  in  his 
father’s  workshop.  His  first  invention  came  in  1865,  the 
rotary  steam  engine;  and  although  it  failed  to  come  into 
practical  use  itself,  it  led  to  the  rotary  water  meter.  For 
the  next  forty-eight  years,  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he 
turned  out  on  an  average  one  invention  every  eight  weeks. 
His  whole  aim  and  thought  was  to  better  equip  his  own 
shops — he  never  made  an  invention  to  sell.  He  is  best 
known  for  his  air  brake;  but  his  development  of  the  alter¬ 
nating  current  transformed  the  electrical  world.  As  a 
business  genius  and  organizer,  he  showed  his  ability  in  devel¬ 
oping  a  host  of  companies  in  America  and  many  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere.  In  fact  he  admitted  his  ambition  was  to 
make  the  world  his  field.  A  signal  recognition  of  his  in¬ 
tegrity  and  capacity  was  his  appointment  with  Grover 
Cleveland  and  Justice  Morgan  J.  O’Brien  on  the  board  of 
trustees  to  save  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Society  from 
ruin.  Among  his  conspicuous  business  deals  were  his  con¬ 
tracts  for  lighting  the  Columban  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago 
for  developing  the  electrical  mechanics  for  harnessing  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls. 

This  book  is  written  to  a  great  extent  in  non-technical  lan¬ 
guage;  yet  the  author  has  developed  his  treatment  of  tech¬ 
nical  topics  in  so  complete  a  manner  that  no  engineer  need 
feel  that  the  subject  is  not  adequately  handled.  Those  who 
have  no  desires  to  go  into  the  technical  discussions  will  find 
much  of  general  interest  in  the  first  and  last  two  chapters, 
viz :  “Introduction,”  “The  Personality  of  George  Westing- 
house,”  and  “The  Meaning  of  George  Westinghouse.”  Mr. 
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Prout  has  used  his  best  opportunities  in  securing  his  informa¬ 
tion.  Westinghouse  left  scanty  written  traces.  He  wrote 
few  private  letters,  kept  no  journals  or  notebooks,  and 
made  few  addresses.  The  author  did  the  next  best  thing, 
by  using  wherever  possible  the  information  that  Westing- 
house’s  close  business  associates  could  give.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  a  few  Illustrations,  a  table  of  contents,  an  appendix 
on  the  patents  of  Westinghouse,  and  a  rather  inadequate 
index.  This  work  should  prove  a  distinct  help  to  those  who 
would  write  or  understand  American  history  in  its  true  sense. 

E.  M.  C. 


EXCHANGES 

The  Virginia  Historical  Pageant  produced  in  Richmond 
in  May  was  the  occasion  of  a  special  number  of  the  Virginia 
Magazine  of  History  and  Biography.  The  documents  and 
other  regular  features  are  omitted  from  the  April,  1922, 
issue  and  the  magazine  is  made  up  of  portraits  of  great 
Virginians,  an  account  of  the  history  and  plans  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Historical  Pageant  Association  and  “a  number  of 
papers  which  are  popular  in  their  nature,  but  which  are 
the  results  of  scholarly  research.”  Some  of  the  papers  have 
been  published  before  or  are  more  popular  presentations 
of  material  that  has  been  published  in  another  form.  The 
first  paper,  “The  Native  Tribes  of  Virginia,”  is  by  a  special 
student  of  the  subject,  David  I.  Bushnell,  Jr.,  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology.  The  First  University  in  America 
is  an  address  given  by  Captain  W.  Gordon  McCabe,  at 
Dutch  Gap,  May  31,  191 1,  at  the  unveiling  by  the  Virginia 
Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  a  monument  to  commemorate 
the  plans  that  would  have  given  Virginia  the  honor  of  the 
first  university  in  America  but  for  the  tragedy  of  the  Indian 
Massacre  of  1622.  The  Real  Beginnings  of  American 
Democracy,  by  Mary  Newton  Stanard  is  an  account  of  the 
genesis  and  proceedings  of  the  first  representative  legislative 
assembly  in  America.  The  Settlement  of  the  Valley;  by 
Charles  E.  Kemper,  of  Staunton,  and  Before  the  Gates  of 
the  Wilderness  Road,  by  Judge  Lyman  Chalkley  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  treat  of  the  settlement  of  the  great 
back  country  of  Virginia.  The  final  article.  The  Virginians 
on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  In  1742,  by  Fairfax  Harrison, 
gives  for  the  first  time  “a  clear  and  authoritative  account 
of  the  very  remarkable  expedition  of  Howard,  Sailing  and 
their  party  from  the  Valley  of  Virginia  to  New  Orleans  and 
of  Sailing’s  equally  remarkable  escape  from  French  cap¬ 
tivity. 
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The  May,  1922,  number  of  the  Register  of  the  Kentucky 
State  Historical  Society,  presents  as  its  leading  article  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  biographical  sketches  and  appreciations  of 
Henry  Watterson,  which  touches  upon  every  phase  of  the 
brilliant  career  of  the  famous  Kentuckian.  Doctor  Willard 
Rouse  Jillson,  Director  and  State  Geologist,  the  Kentucky 
Geological  Survey,  contributes  three  papers  to  this  number 
of  the  Register.  The  discovery  of  Kentucky  is  an  exposition 
of  the  mythical  character  of  the  several  explorations  ascribed 
to  Kentucky  prior  to  actual  discovery  by  Gabriel  Arthur, 
Virginian,  in  1674.  First  Explorations  of  Daniel  Boone 
in  Kentucky,  gives  the  researches  of  the  writer  in  the  manu¬ 
script  library  of  the  late  Doctor  Lyman  C.  Draper,  in  the 
archives  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  finding  of  two  pages  of  hitherto  unpublished 
manuscript  showing  that  Boone  made  his  first  hunting  trip 
into  Kentucky  in  1767.  In  the  third  paper  Doctor  Rouse 
gives  the  history  of  oil  and  gas  in  the  Big  Sandy  Valley. 
Among  the  other  articles  are  some  new  facts  about  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  parents  by  Thomas  B.  McGregor^  republished 
from  the  National  Republican;  Reminiscences  from  the  Life 
of  Colonel  Cave  Johnson;  Correspondence  between  Gov¬ 
ernor  Shelby  and  General  Harrison,  January  30,  1813 — 
June  2^,  1814;  Fayette  County  Census  of  i8io;  History 
of  Lincoln  County  Court;  and  West  Kentucky  Sketches. 

The  Maryland  Historical  Magazine,  March,  1922,  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Civil  War  Diary  of  General  Isaac  Ridgeway  Trim¬ 
ble,  Lloyd  Graveyard  at  Nye  House,  Talbot  County,  Mary¬ 
land,  by  McHenry  Howard,  and  some  unpublished  Provin¬ 
cial  Records,  and  continues  the  Catonsville  Biographies  by 
George  C.  Keidel,  Ph.  D.,  anfl  the  life  of  James  Alfred 
Pearce,  by  Bernard  C.  Steiner.  The  chapter  of  the  life  of 
Pearce  published  in  this  number  contains  some  interesting 
contemporary  accounts  of  the  breakup  and  realignment  of 
parties  following  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review  for  March, 
1922,  has  three  leading  articles:  The  Relation  of  Philip 
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Phillips  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1854, 
by  Henry  Barrett  Learned;  The  Beginnings  of  Railroads  in 
the  Southwest,  by  R.  S.  Cottrell ;  The  Policy  of  Albany  and 
English  Westward  Expansion,  by  Arthur  H.  Buffington. 
The  first  article  is  based  upon  the  papers  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  of  Philip  Phillips,  representative  from  Alabama, 
December,  1853, — March,  1855  and  throws  some  additional 
light  on  the  formulation  of  that  part  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act  that  repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  the  famous 
conference  held  by  President  Pierce  at  the  White  House  on 
Sunday  January  22,  1854.  The  second  paper  is  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  discussion  of  the  struggle  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
cities  of  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi  for  the  trade 
of  the  Southwest  between  1830  and  1840.  The  panic  of 
1837  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  far-reaching  plans  of  these 
cities  for  railroads  that  would  secure  the  coveted  trade  and 
a  little  more  than  one  hundred  miles  of  railroad  wiere  actu¬ 
ally  built,  but  during  this  decade  was  definitely  outlined  the 
railroad  program  of  this  part  of  the  South  before  the  Civil 
War. 

In  the  Southwestern  Historical  Quarterly  of  January, 
1922,  W.  P.  Webb,  in  a  paper  on  the  Last  Treaty  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  explains  the  change  after  annexation  in 
the  attitude  and  policy  of  Texas  towards  the  Indians  within 
her  borders.  In  the  period  of  the  republic  two  parties  devel¬ 
oped  in  Texas  over  the  Indian  policy;  the  majority  to  which 
Lamar  belonged  favored  extermination ;  an  influential  minor¬ 
ity  led  by  Sam  Houston  desired  peaceful  relationship  estab¬ 
lished  through  diplomacy  and  maintained  by  kindness  and 
fair  dealing.  The  treaty  signed  November,  1845,  marks 
the  triumph  of  Houston’s  policy  of  conciliation  and  at  the 
end  of  her  existence  as  an  independent  state,  Texas  was  at 
peace  with  all  the  Indians  within  her  borders.  But  with 
annexation,  the  policy  of  Texas  was  changed.  In  entering 
the  Union  Texas  reserved  all  her  public  land,  which  in¬ 
cluded  that  inhabited  by  the  Indians,  and  the  implied  right 
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to  land  in  Texas  was  lost  to  the  Indians.  Control  over  the 
Indians  passed  to  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  would  have  to  remove  the  Indians  from  Texas  as 
rapidly  as  the  Texans  were  ready  to  occupy  it  or  there  would 
be  friction  between  the  State  and  the  Federal  Government. 
There  are  no  Indian  reservations  in  Texas  today.  To  this 
number  of  the  Quarterly  William  E.  Dunn  contributes  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  Founding  of  Nuestra  Sehora  del 
Refugio,  the  last  Spanish  Mission  In  Texas;  the  Journal  of 
Lewis  BIrdsall  Harris,  1836-1842,  Is  concluded;  and  the 
Bryan-Hayes  correspondence  is  continued.  The  April,  1922, 
number  of  the  Quarterly  contains  the  Indian  Policy  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  by  Anna  Muckleroy;  Edward  Hopkins 
Cushing,  an  appreciation  by  his  son,  E.  B.  Cushing;  and  the 
third  Installment  of  the  Bryan-Hayes  Correspondence. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  April,  1922,  contains  four 
articles  of  interest  to  students  of  history.  In  the  Middle 
States  and  the  Embargo  of  1808,  Louis  Martin  Sears  again 
publishes  some  of  the  results  of  the  careful  study  that  he 
is  making  of  the  embargo,  its  economic  results,  and  the 
political  reaction.  Jeannette  Reid  Tandy  concludes  a 
critical  and  suggestive  discussion  of  Pro-Slavery  Propagan¬ 
da  in  American  Fiction,  of  the  Fifties.  Daniel  C.  Roper, 
sometime  United  States  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
contributes  a  paper  on  Administrative  Problems  in  United 
States  Internal  Taxation,  and  Frank  J.  Klingberg  one  on 
the  Americanism  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

The  Sewanee  Review^  January-March,  1922,  has  awo 
articles  of  historical  interest:  Erasmus,  A  Humanist  Among 
Reformers,  by  Frank  M.  Gibson  of  the  Maryland  Diocesan 
Library,  Baltimore,  and  France  before  the  War,  by  Dr. 
Sedley  Lynch  Ware  of  the  University  of  the  South.  The 
latter  is  the  first  of  three  papers  in  which  Professor  Ware 
discusses  “the  genius  and  the  characteristics,  the  qualities 
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and  the  defects  of  the  race;  in  other  words,  the  human 
factors  in  reconstruction.”  The  second  paper  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  war  and  to  the 
problems  created  by  it.  The  final  paper  will  deal  with 
France’s  material  and  moral  resources  as  assets  in  the 
work  of  rebuilding  and  as  promises  for  the  future. 


STATEMENT  OF  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGEMENT.  CIRCULA¬ 
TION.  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OP  CONGRESS 
OF  AUGUST  24. 1921, 

Of  “Georgia  Historical  Quarterly”  published  quarterly  at  Macon, 
Georgia  for  April  1,  1922;  State  of  Georgia,  County  of  Bibb. 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  afore¬ 
said,  personally  appeared  Percy  Scott  Flippin,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Managing 
Editor  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly  and  that  the  following  is, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner¬ 
ship,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper  the  circulation),  etc.  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to- wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  Georgia  Historical  Society,  Macon,  Ga.;  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Percy  Scott  Flippin,  Macon,  Ga.;  Business  Manager,  Percy  Scott 
Flippin,  Macon,  Ga. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  Georgia  Historical  Society,  Macon,  Ga. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  There  are  no  bond  holders,  mort¬ 
gagees  or  other  security  holders. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or 
in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para¬ 
graphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a 
bona  hde  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  in¬ 
direct  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him. 

PERCY  SCOTT  FLIPPIN. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  27th  day  of  March,  1922. 

S.  E.  ODOM. 
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